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THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
\ observe that a bill, intended, as it is 
styled, to prevent vexatious libel suits, has 
been introduced into the Senate of this State. 

k: reads as follows : 

“$1. That in every action for an alleged libel, the de- 
fendant may give proof of intention; and unless the 
}Jaintiff shall prove malice in fact, he shall recover no- 
thing but his actual damage proved, and specially alleged 
in the declaratien.” 

The subject which this bill proposes to regu- 
late is so important in all its aspects, in regard 
to the publie generally as well as the press, that, 
though somewhat dull and technieal, we ask for 
it the attention of the reader. 

The law of libel, as it now stands, may be 
said, in relation to the press, to consist ef three 
principal rules, upon which—so far as regards 
the assertion of a plaintiff's rights—its practical 
efficiency depends. 

(1.) When a libellous article is published in a 
newspaper, the editor or publisher ef the paper is 
held directly responsible, as if he were its au- 
thor; the party assailed is not bound to make any 
efforts to seek the actual author, or to trace the 
libel to its original source. The proprictor and 
publisher of the paper is held responsible for 
whatever he permits to be published in it. 

(2.) When the libellous character ef the arti- 
cle and the fact of the publication are estab- 
lished, the defendant (the proprictor er pub- 
lisher) may preve that the charge was true; but 
if he fails so to do, the law infers malice from 
the act, and a verdict must pass against him. 
Malice is, however, in this case, a purely tech- 
nical term—as much so as plea or mortgage ; it 
is malice in law, as contradistinguished from 
malice in fact, or as we use the term in ordi- 
nary parlance, 7. ¢., a malicious desire to injure 
some particular person. Malice, in legal lan- 
guage, means merely a willful disregard of 
right and duty; and, in this sense, a malicious 
act may be done without any hostile or injurious 
intention whatever to any particular person. In 
other words, if a person publishes, or permits to 
be published, a falsehood injurious te the repu- 
tation of another, the law holds the act to be 
inspired by malice; ¢. ¢., not that the act pro- 
ceeds from any particular desire to injare the 
individual assailed, but from a willful disregard 
of right and duty. This is malice in daw, as op- 
posed to matice in fact. 

(8.) The character of the libel, the fact of 
publication, and the maliee, i. e., the legal malice 
or illegality of the defendant’s aet being estab- 
lished, the law does not require any proof that 
the plaintiff has been damaged or damnified by 
the attack; it infers damage. The plaintiff 
may, if he sees fit, prove special damage—as 
loss of business, ef character, or position, etc., 
but if he does not, still damage is inferred ; the 
legal presumption is that a libel must be more 
or less injurious, and it is left to the jury to fix 
an amount whieh shall compensate the plaintiff, 
and also serve as a warning te others in like case 
offending. ‘This is what is meant by vindictive 
damages. 

To recapitulate, in brief : 

First, The law regards the publisher of a 
libel as responsible as the auther. 

Second, The law treats the publication of a 
libel as malicious ; i.c., as a willfully illegal act. 

Third, The law presres some damage al- 
ways to result from a libel, and leaves it to a 
jury to estimate the amount. 

It will be observed that, thus far, we are 
speaking simply of a plaintiff's rights, and have 
not alluded to the character of the defense that 
may be set up or relied on. 

_ Now the new law, as above proposed, mate- 
rially alters all these three rules; and in regard 
to the great presses of the country, it may be 
said praetically to repeal them. The phrase 
that the defendant may give ‘*proof of inten- 
tion,” is rather loose ; bat the gist of the mat- 
ter lies in these words: ‘‘ Unless the plaintiff 
shall prove matice in fact he shall reeeive no- 
thing but his actual cmage proved and spe- 
cially alleged in the declaration.” Let us look 
=) — into the practical operation of these 


First, They materi ly impair, if they do not 


really abolish the rule. making the propri 

, ’ prietor or 
publisher of the paper responsible. All the pa- 
pers of large cixculation have a corps of assist- 





ants, letter-writers, reporters, etc., by whom 
nearly all the reading matter of the paper is in 
fact written, and the names of these parties, as 
well as the actual authorship of any particular 
article complained ef, are, as a general thing, 
entirely unknown to the people at large, and, 
as a general rule, can not be known. Under 
the new law the plaintiff must necessarily bring 
his suit entirely in the dark. He sues Mr. Ben- 
nett, or Mr. Greeley, or Mr. Raymond. As it 
now stands, these gentlemen cre legally respons- 
ible for every thing in their paper; but under 
the new dispensation, malice in fact must be 
proved, ¢. e., affirmatively proved by the plain- 
tiff; whereas, in fact, the plaintiff, nine times 
out of ten, can not prove the authorship of the 
article; and if he can not prove the author, how 
can he prove the author's motive to be malicious? 
Again, suppose even that by some legal dexter- 
ity the burden of proof were changed, and the 
publisher called on to disprove malice in fact. 
All he will have to do, and that he can do in a 
vast majority of instances, is to show that he 
did not write the article—that it was, in fact, 
penned by one of his assistants, by a reporter, 
or by a Washington letter-writer, and that he 
knew nothing about it before its appearance. 
Of course, it is absurd to think of attributing 
malice in fact to one person for the act of an- 
other unless full knowledge and absolute com- 
plicity be proved. i 

Second, Actual maliee— malice in fact is to 
be proved. Now this can not be done in one 
case in a million, even if you know the writer 
of the article. Malice is an emotion of the 
mind. It can only be inferred, as a general 
rule, from acts of an injurious character, pre- 
cisely as the law now infers it. Malice may be 
disproved by showing mistake, accident, want 
of motive, and in many other ways; but it can 
hardly ever be affirmatively proved. There are 
a few rare cases where a very violent and vin- 
dictive man blurts out his rancor and swears 
vengeance against his foe; but, in ordinary 
eases, there is no proof of the kind except what 
is to be found in the act itself. You know no- 
thing of the intention till the deed is done. You 
have no proof of the purpose till the blood fol- 
lows the blow. There is not one case in a mill- 
ion, we repeat, where a plaintiff can prove that 
any one of our frequent newspaper libels is in- 
spired by actual malice. In the first place, you 
ean not ascertain or prove the actual authorship 
of the article, and when you have done that you 
can prove nothing about the intentions or the 
mental purposes of the writer. 

Third, To require proof of special damage is, 
in a large class of cases, absolutely to defeat all 
recovery. And these are generally the worst 
cases. In any case it is always difficult. If a 
merehant’s solvency be denied, or a lawyer's 
probity attacked, it is very difficult. for the 
one to show that he has lost business, or the 
other clients, in consequence of the particular 
charge. But if it is difficult in these cases to 
prove special damage, how shall it be done by 
a judge who is charged with corruption, by a 
soldier eharged with cowardice, or a clerzgyman 
with immerality—unless the party libelled is im- 
peached, or court-martialled, ordismissed, what 
kind of special damage can be proved? In cases 
of libel generally, what special damage can be 
proved except the harass, the mortification, the 
distress, and the anxiety which are all mere 
matters of the mind, and can be appreciated by 
no pecuniary standard? Wisely, indeed, dbes 
the law say that where an act evincing a dis- 
regard of the rights of others is done, malice, i. e. 
an intention te violate the law is to be inferred, 
and where that inference rightly exists, dam- 
ages are to be presumed, and that they can be 
most fairly estimated by a jury. 

Take a case that might arise any day after 
the passage of such a law as this. A clergy- 
man finds himself some fine morning charged 
in one of the papers of large circulation, with 
some heinous immorality, or a magistrate with 
some scandalous corruption. He goes to the 
editor, and demands reparation. ‘‘God bless 
you, my dear fellow! I had nothing to do with 
the article. It was written by another person— 
I was absent—I was ill at home,” or any thing 
else you please. ‘‘ Very good. Who, then, is 
the author?” ‘‘Oh, I can’t give him up!” or he 
is some totally irresponsible person, or so forth, 


and soon. ‘And do you indeed believe,” says 
the indignant victim, ‘‘that I intend to sit down 
under this infamous libel without any repara- 
tion whatever?” ‘I rather think you must, my 
dear Sir,” replies the editor, blandly, ‘‘ unless one 
of two things—unless you can either show malice 
in fact or special damage ; malice in fact—malice 
in fact, my good Sir!” and, rubbing his hands, 
he benignly bids the libellee good-morning. This 
will be the practical working of the law; and 
the upshot of it is, that the new act, if it pass- 
es, will practically remove all real restraint on 
anonymous publications, and leave the authors 
and publishers completely irresponsible. We 
have spoken only of the newspapers, but apply 
these rules to libellous pamphlets, and see where 
we shall be. We believe that those most inter- 
ested in the fame and fortune of the press of 
this country would not desire to see any such 
state of things. Irresponsibility leads inevita- 
bly to abuse and oppression. ‘The fate of this 
country depends on its press. There is no in- 
fluence so potent, so constant. Politics, the 
pulpit, the law, society, are all feeble in their 
influence compared to that of the press. It is 
in the moral what the air isin the physical world. 
It is our atmosphere. On its purity or impurity 
our very lives depend. And the press can not 
preserve its character unless it is willing to ac- 
knowledge a reasonable submission to the law, 
or to those principles of morals enforced by the 
compulsory process of justice, which ought to 
constitute law. 

But, says an advocate of the proposed change 
of the law of libel, take this case: Some day 
the Chickasaw County Bugle of Freedom an- 
nounces ‘that Mr. Aminadab Smith last week, 
returning from a camp-meeting, was so com- 
pletely bereft of his wits by liquor that his horses 
ran away with him, plunged fifty feet down the 
steep banks of the Passamaquoddy River, soused 
Aminadab in the water, sobered him complete- 
ly, dashed on to his own house, and returned 
him to the bosom of his family a wiser, a dis- 
creeter, but not a drier man.” The article 
‘* gets into the exchanges,” as it is called. The 
‘items men” of ever so many large papers, 
amused with the paragraph, clip it out and re- 
publish it. Now it happens that the article is per- 
fectly false from beginning to end. Mr. Amin- 
adab Smith is a highly respectable, extremely so- 
ber, moral man, and withal Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Temperance Society. 
Moreover, it unluckily happens that Mr. Amin- 
adab Smith is not very bland in his temper, 
does not habitually let the sun go down on his 
wrath, and that he is considerably litigious by 
disposition. He finds the article ‘“‘holding him 
up to contempt and ridicule,” published in a 
score of papers all over the country, and some 
bright morning some twenty editors find them- 
selves sued by Aminadab Smith, whose action is 
brought upon the impregnable legal propositions 
we have stated: Editor as responsible as the au- 
thor; malice inferred; damage presumed—and 
some twenty editors are obliged to defend some 
twenty suits, in which really there is no real 
cause for blame, and in which still verdicts may 
pass againstthem. Such a case as we have sup- 
posed, we understand actually to be the imme- 
diate origin ef the proposed law. 

Now it is evident that this case is very pro- 
voking, and calculated to render the press very 
indignant. But a few remarks will, we think, 
show where the shoe pinches. In the first place, 
it is obvious that no system that secures legal 
responsibility can prevent the- bringing of un- 
founded or ridiculous suits. Defendants are 
every day dragged into court and put to the 
trouble and expense of resisting the most ab- 
surd claims imaginable. In the second place, 
it is equally obvious that one law can not be 
made for the rich and another for the poor—one 
for the obscure and another for the conspicuous. 
It may be very ridiculous for Mr. Aminadab 
Smith to complain of being libelled or injured 
by a slip in a paper published where he was 
never heard or thought of, but the law has but 
one rule, and that applies as well to Aminadab | 
Smith as to George Washington. The applica- 
tion.of the rule is another matter; that lies with 
the courts and the juries. Thirdly, it is equally 
obvious that if these suits could be defended by 
proving all the facts, viz., utter want of knowl- 





edge, absenee of motive, etc., etc., showing how 


the extract was originally published, and how 
it came to be republished, no verdicts eould 
be obtained, and that Mr. Aminadab Smith 
would return to Chickasaw County with a flea 
in his ear. And this brings us to the real de- 
fect of the present law of libel. It does not lie 
with the rules to which we have already referred 
regulating the plaintiff's rights. It consists in 
the rules which exclude testimony that ought to 
be let in for the defense. 

Two great steps have been taken in regard to 
the law of libel in this State. In the first place, 
the truth can now be proved, and is a complete 
defense. Secondly, under our much-abused 
code facts tending to establish the truth, suspi- 
cious circumstances, etc., can be proved to miti- 
gate damages; or, in other words, to rebut the 
legal presumption of malice. These are the 
gradual acquisitions of experience. We need 
a third. <A defendant ought to be allowed to 
show any circumstances whatever connected with 
the source, origin, authorship, publication, or 
republication of the alleged libel, tending to dis- 
prove actual malice, or to rebut the legal pre- 
sumption of malice. No editoror publisher ought 
to have less justice than this—none ought to ask 
more. When a libellous charge is published, if 
the defendant can not prove the truth of the 
charge—if he can not prove any thing tending to 
prove its truth—if he can not, finally, on the 
whole facts of the case, satisfy a jury that he was 
not actuated by malice, why it seems pretty clear 
that he ought to pay for the gratification of his 
taste or temper. 

In other words, in case of the publication of 
an attack on character, the burden of proof to 
rebut the presumption of malice resulting from 
an assault on the fair fame of a person should 
be thrown on the party making the attack. But 
he should be allowed to prove every thing con- 
nected with the transaction which could tend to 
show that the publicatien was made without any 
desire to injure, or a reckless indifference to the 
feelings of others. Juries are usually very fair 
tribunals in these matters. If all the facts were 
got out, they would rarely render unjust or pas- 
sionate verdicts, and if they did, the whele mat- 
ter would still be under the control of the gen- 
eral power of the Court to order new trials. The 
cede of libel would then stand thus: 








First, The publisher would be directly re« 
sponsible. 

Second, An injurious act would be presumed 
illegal, or, in technical phrase, malicious. 

Third, Some damages would be presumed. 

Fourth, But the editor or publisher would be 
at liberty to show all the facts of the ease, and 
thus defeat his liability, if, on the whele shows 
ing, his conduct appeared innocent. 

This, we believe, would be admitted to be a 
reasonable system, just to the public and just to 
the press. ‘The law which we have given above 
is, in the language of Mr. Webster, a ‘‘ Bill of 
abominations.” 

We believe that laws somewhat similar td 
this have been introduced or passed in some of 
the smaller States; and precedent may be in- 
voked. It is but a poor reason for a poor thing, 
New York is already the clearing-house of tho 
Union. If she is but true to her marvelous 
natural position and to her capacities—true te 
herself—another century will see her the cen- 
tral point of the world. We know as much 
more than Connecticut or Ilineis abeut the op- 
erations of the press as we do about the epera- 
tions of commerce. New York should give, not 
take the law. 
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SUDDEN DEATH. 

A FLorID, robust man of forty-five, in the fall 
enjoyment of life, active and successful in the 
pursuit of wealth, free and hearty in the ap- 
preciation of its comforts and luxuries, hurries 





up from Wall Street with the fever of excite- 
ment fermenting in his blood, arrives at home, 
sits down at once to his three covers, dessert, 
and Champagne, bolts his dinner with vivacity, 
feels uneasy, complains of pain, retires to bis 
room, and ‘lies down on his bed. His wife 
comes to tender consolation and aid; the sick 
man rises, and falls dead. This is an ineident 
of but a day or two since in our metropolis, and 
we speak of it, not to teach a moral, but to im- 
press a maxim of health. 
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In this particular case, it is said—but whether 
on loose medical surmise, or from strict investi- 
gation after death we know not—that there was 
previous disease of the heart. This, however, 
does not materially affect the fact which we 
wish to impress, that the immediate cause of 
death was the sudden rising of the sick man, 

The material part of the human system, it 
should be recollected, is hardly more independ- 
ent of mechanical laws than a steam-engine. 
Gravitation, friction, hydrostatic pressure, and 
other principles of mechanics are found illus- 

_ trated in both the one and the other machine. 

The sudden rising to which we attribute the 
death alluded to, interrupted the flow of blood 
to the brain, and the fatal result was the conse- 
quence. From previous disease, perhaps, and 
certainly from the excitement of the business of 
the day and the hurried and over-abundant 
dinner (causing a rapid concentration of nervous 

* energy and rush of blood toward the stomach, 
and diverting the supply necessary for the action 
of the heart), the heart was so weakened as to 
be barely able to circulate the blood. In an 
erect posture and in a state of health this organ, 
by its own force, propels its life-giving fluid to 
the brain in spite of gravitation; when weaken- 
ed by disease or excitement, it may be, however, 
and is often, unable to overcome by its own 
power the mechanical principle which resists 
it. Under these circumstances, if the person 
lies down, the heart, though weakened, is able, 
as gravitation no longer opposes but aids it, to 
send to the brain that supply of blood necessary 
to life. 

A reclining posture, therefore, in all these 
cases of sudden heart attacks with severe pros- 
tration, is the only security against death. The 
sick person should be laid at once on his back, 
with his head down, and not allowed to rise for 
a single moment until all danger is past. So 
in an ordinary fainting fit, which is no more 
than a temporary weakness of the heart, the 
person attacked should never be raised, as is too 
often done by officious by-standers, for death may 
be the result. In fact such cases of fatality are 
daily occurring from a want of that simple ele- 
mentary knowledge the importance of which 
we now desire to inculcate. Again, in conva- 
lescence from severe disease, when the patient is 
well. but weak, death frequently occurs on his 
suddenly rising from bed, and thus transferring 
gravitation from a help to an obstruction to the 
propulsion of the blood to the brain. These are 
simple truths, but the great fact of life or death 
is based upon them, and therefore, simple as 
they are, we commend them to the earnest con- 
sideration of all. ; 





THE BED OF THE OCEAN. 

THe wonders of the sea are as marvelous as 
the glories of the heavens; and they also pro- 
claim, in songs of unutterable praise, that they 
too are the work of Holy fingers. 

Among the revelations which scientific re- 
search has lately made concerning the crust of 
our planet, none are more interesting to the stu- 
dent of nature, or more suggestive to the Chris- 
tian philosopher, than those which relate to the 
physics of the sea, and which the investigations 
connected with the ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts” 
of Lieutenant Maury have brought to light. 

They not only lead us into the workshops of 
the inhabitants of the sea—show us through their 
nurseries and cemeteries, and enable us to study 
their economy—but the latest report from the Su- 
perintendent of the National Observatory con- 
ducts us into the very chambers of the deep ; it 
treats of facts which go to sho » that the roaring 
waves and the mightiest billows of the ocean re- 
pose —not upon hard or troubled beds—but upon 
cushions of still water. That every where at 
the bottom of the deep sea the solid ribs of the 
earth are protected as with a garment from the 
abrading action of its currents, and the cradle 
of its restless waves by a stratum of water at 
rest, or so nearly at rest that it can neither wear 
nor move the lightest bit of drift that once 
lodges there. 

The tooth of running water is very sharp. 
Sec how the Hudson has ate through the High- 
lands, and the Niagara cut its way through 
layer ‘after layer of solid rock. But what are 
the Hudson and the Niagara, with all the fresh 
water-courses of the world, by the side of the 
Gulf Stream and other great ‘‘rivers in the 
ocean ?”—[ Lieutenant Maury’s Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea]—and what is the pressure of 

* fresh water upon river-beds, in comparison with 
the pressure of ocean water upon the bottom of 
the deep sea? 

And why heave not the currents of the sea 
worn away its bottom? The pressure of the 
water upon the bed of our mightiest rivers is 
feather-light in comparison with the pressure of 
the deep sea upon the bottom under it. 

Let us see what the pressure is where the sea 
is only 3000 fathoms deep—for in many places 
the depth is even greater than that. It is equal 
there, in round bers, to the pr of six 
hundred atmospheres. Six hundred atmos- 





pheres, piled up one above the other, would 

. press upon every square foot of solid matter be- 

neath the pile with the weight of 1,896,000 
pounds, or 648 tons. : 

The better to comprehend the amount of such 

a pressure, let us imagine a column of water just 





one foot square, where the sea is 3000 fathoms 
deep, to be frozen from the top to the bottom, 
and that we could then, with the aid of some 
mighty magician, haul this shaft of ice up and 
stand it on end for inspection and examination. 
It would be 18,000 feet high; the pressure on 
its pedestal would be more than a million anda 
quarter of pounds; and if placed in a ship of 
640 tons burden, it would be heavy enough to 
sink her. 

There are currents in the sea where it is 3000 
fathoms deep, and some of them—as the Gulf 
Stream—run with a velocity of four miles an 
hour, and even more. Every square foot of 
the earth’s crust at the bottom of a four-knot 
current 3000 fathoms deep, would have no less 
than 506,880—in round numbers, half.a million 
—of such columns of water daily dragging, and 
rubbing, and scouring, and chafing over it, un- 
der a continuous pressure of 648 tons. 

Water running with such a velocity, and with 
the friction upon the bottom which such a press- 
ure would create, would, in time, wear away 
the thickest bed, though made of the hardest 
adamant. 

Why, then, has not the bottom of the sea been 
worn away? Why have not its currents cut 
through the solid crust in which its billows are 
rocked, and ripped out from the bowels of the 
earth the masses of incandescent, molten matter 
that is pent up and boiling there ? 

If the currents of the sea, with this four-mile 
velocity at the surface and this hundreds-of-ton 
pressure in its depths, were permitted to chafe 
against the solid matter of its bed, the Atlantic, 
instead of being two miles deep and 3000 miles 
broad, would, we may imagine, have been long 
ago cut down into a narrow channel that might 
have been, as the same ocean, turned up on 
edge, and measuring 2 miles broad and 3000 
deep. But by this the proportion of land and 
water surface would have been destroyed, and 
the winds could not have sucked up from the 
sea—for the lack of area to play upon—vapors 
for the rains, and the face of the earth would 
become as a desert without water. 

Now there is a reason why such changes 
should not take place—why the currents should 
not uproot nor score the deep bed of the ocean 
—why they should not thfow out of adjustment 
any physical arrangement whatever in the ocean ; 
for in the presence of everlasting wisdom a com- 
pass has been set upon the face of the deep, its 
waters were measured in the hollow of the Al- 
mighty hand, bars and doors were set te stay its 

proud waves, and when He gave to the sea His 
decree tht its waters should not pass His com- 
mand, He laid the foundation of the world so fast 
that they should not be removed forever. 

The currents of the deep sea are therefore so 
adapted and arranged that they should not wear 
its foundations away. Its bed is protected from 
abrasion by a cushion of still and heavy water. 
There it lies—that beautiful arrangement— 
spread out over the bottom of the deep, and 
covering its foundations as with a garment, so 
that they can not be fretted. If the currents 
chafe upon it now here, now there, as they some- 
times probably do, this protecting cushion is self- 
adjusting ; and the moment the unwonted press- 
ure is removed, the liquid cushion is restored, 
and there is again compensation. 

If the labors of the superintendent of the 
National Observatory, with his assistants, had 
been attended by no other results than those 
contained in this discovery touching the physics 
of the sea, it alone would have been, in the 
eyes of all great and good men, an exceedingly 
rich harvest for the time and labor expended. 

This discovery suggests that the streams of 
running water in the sea play rather about its 
surface than in its depths. 

The causes which produce oceanic currents 
reside at and near the surface ; they are chang- 
ing heat and cold with their powers of contrac- 
tion and expansion; the winds and sea-shells, 
with evaporation and precipitation; and none 
of these agents appear capable of reaching very 
far down into the depths of the great and wide 
sea with their influences. 

On the other hand, the most powerful agents 
in the atmosphere reside at and near its bottom; 
so that, when these two great oceans meet—the 
aqueous and the aerial—there we probably have 
the greatest conflict, and the most powerful 
raging of the forces that set and keep them in 
motion, making them to rage and roar. 

The greatest depth at which running water is 
to be found in the sea is probably in the narrow- 
est part of the Gulf Stream, as, from its mighty 
fountain, it issues through the Florida pass; 
and the deep-sea thermometer shows that even 
here there is a layer of cold water in the depths 
beneath, so that this ‘‘river in the sea” may not 
chafe against the solid bottom. 

What revelations of the telescope, what won- 
ders of the microscope, what fact relating to 
the physical economy of this terrestrial globe, 
is more beautiful or suggestive than this secret 
from the hidden paths of the sea? 

Lieutenant Maury, in his researches, has as 
yet found no marks of running water impressed 
upon the foundations of the sea beyond the 
depth of two or three thousand feet. Should 
he be able, by his future researches, to estab- 
lish this as a fact, it will prove of the greatest 
value in submarine telegraphy. 

What may be the thickness of this cushion 











of still water that covers the bottom of the deep 
sea, is a question of high interest, but we must 
leave it for future investigation. Perhaps we 
may return to the depths and bottom of the 
ocean at another time, and invite the contem- 
plation of their aspects from other points of 
view. 





PRUSSIA AND NEUFCHATEL. 

Wirn your map of Europe before you, drop 
a half-dime upon the northwestern angle of 
Switzerland: the Lake and Principality of Neuf- 
chatel will be lost to sight. For, confidentially, 
Neufchatel is not so large as Russia. The main 
land of that smaller empire, Rhode Island, fur- 
nishes a better equation, especially if you place 
within it about as many inhabitants as there are 
in the District of Columbia, now that Congress 
is in session. Let them all be of the mountain 
party though. For Neufchitel is but a saddle 
flung over the back of Mount Jura; one flap 
falling suddenly down upon the unrufited wa- 
ters of the lake—how dearly Jean Jacques, in 
his odd Oriental costume, loved those waters! 
—the other touching that frontier of France 
where Burgundy used tobe. The people, save 
here and there along the edges, are strictly 
highlanders, pastoral, agrestic, primitive; and 
if, speaking the French language, and partak- 
ing of Gallic willfulness and restlessness, they 
have ousted his Majesty of Brandenburg from 
the stirrups of that same saddle, the fact only 
proves that there, among those Alpine outskirts, 
is one of the haunts of that ‘‘mountain nymph, 
sweet Liberty.” ; 

Just a hundred and fifty years ago this Jan- 
uary, there died at Paris an old Duchess of Ne- 
mours, who, from some of her Bourbon ances- 
tors, had inherited this paltry principality. 
Through intermarriage, many years before, the 
Brandenburg people fell heirs to the title, plac- 
ing Neufchatel like a rough diamond in the 
new Prussian crown. There for ninety-nine 
years it remained, until Napoleon compromised 
a felonious theft of Hanover, which the Prus- 
sian king had seized an interval of pretended 
neutrality to perpetrate upon George the Crazy, 
of England, by accepting Anspach and Neuf- 
chatel in lieu of hush money. Berthier, a prime 
favorite of the Emperor, was next year made 
hereditary prince of the latter, enjoyed all the 
honors and avails of that dignity until 1814, 
when, taking advantage of the clamor, confu- 
sion, and dust caused by the crumbling of the 
Napoleonic throne, the Neufchatelois sheltered 
themselves beneath the egis of free Switzerland. 
The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, was besought 
by King Frederick to give him back his rugged 
principality ; the principality itself besought their 
serene legitimacies to leave it in the more re- 
spectable and modest company it had so recent- 
ly selected. Reflecting, no doubt, that no mate- 
rial advantage could possibly accrue to Prussia 
from possessing the remote mountain patch, and 
that its patois and traditions rather allied it 
with the adjacent Pays de Vaud and Geneva, the 
Congress sensibly assigned the title of Prince, 
with a nominal protectorate, to his Prussian maj- 
esty, and added Neufchatel, as a twenty-second 
canton, to the Swiss confederacy. From that 
day to this there has been no end to the con- 
flicts therein, between a faction longing to con- 
vert the Prussian shadow of authority into sub- 
stance, and another party, embracing the entire 
mountain population, who prefer to have done 
with Prussia altogether. So high, in the year 
1831, ran this contentious spirit, that nothing 
short of a stout federal army sent over the lake 
could separate the brawlers. Once more, in 
1847-’48, seeing the amiable temper of King 
Frederick in the presence of general revolt, the 
Neufchatelois applied at Potsdam for a com- 
plete relinquishment of all claims whatsoever 
upon their canton; and on the 5th April, 1848, 
went home with his majesty’s letters patent, em- 
bodying his unreserved resignation of all right, 
title, and interest. Recovered from his panic, 
this fallacious king unsaid many things he had 
promised, and unswore many oaths he had ob- 
tested: his concession to Neufchatel among the 
rest. He proceeded to intrigue and negotiate 


with the ci-devant principality, and with Swit- 


zerland, vainly. Elsewhere he fared better. 
During the short-lived reign of Derby and Dis- 
raeli in Downing Street, he juggled the four 
Great Powers into a protocol declaring his rights 
in the principality to be unaffected by an act 
extorted from his fears; and with this document 
lre once more assailed the Switzers. Vainly 
again, So the matter slumbered uneasily until 
last summer, when a young aid-de-camp of his, 
a Count of Pourtales, crept in among the cov- 
eted hills, mustered the members and friends of 
his family, the most wealthy and numerous of 
the old royalists, and having enlisted some two 
hundred active partisans besides, pronounced, 
one fine morning in September, for the inalien- 
able rights of Prussia and her crown. The rev- 
olution lasted just one turn of the earth on its 
axis. During those twenty-four hours the in- 
surgents committed flat burglary upon the castle 
of Neufchatel, flaunted the black eagle of Prus- 
sia from its pinnacle, and in its deptus deposited 
several members of the Council of State, whom 
they had picked up about the streets. The vil- 
lage of Le Chaux de Fonds, upon the opposite 
flap of the saddle, they also, by a simultancous 





movement, took possession of. During the lat- 
ter hours of the same twenty-four, they were all 
in turn captured by a few platoons of Federal sol- 
diery assisted by the rallying mountaineers, who 
swarmed down the hillsides for that purpose, 
and were safely locked up in the stead of the 
State Councilors before-mentioned. Word of 
these things no sooner reached Berlin than his 
majesty of the black eagle, through his resident 
at Berne, demanded an instant and uncondi- 
tional discharge of the captives without bail or 
trial. The Grand Council of Switzerland re- 
fused. The King, relying perhaps upon sympa- 
thetic recollections of Boulogne and Strasbourg, 
as well as upon the London protocol, applied to 
Louis Napoleon to back his reiterated demand. 
The backing was furnished with more zeal than 
courtesy. On the 23d of November, Switzerland 
rendered its ultimatum, declining to gratify their 
conjoint majesties. So since that day Prussia 
has gone on to arm her troops, place every thing 
military upen a war footing—they call it mobil- 
izing the army in diplomatic jargon—obtain 
rights of way across intervening territories to 
get at Switzerland, and to demonstrate gener- 
ally and fiercely against the obstinate cantons. 
The cantons, on the other hand, have scoured 
up their firelocks, levied extraordinary military 
contingents, called out the reserve, ordered an 
extra session of the Diet, put the rebels ppon 
trial, and so met the demonstrations of Prussia 
with resolute activity, and the old warlike hardi- 
hood. 

After this brief of the case, it is needless to 
say that, where diplomatic monstrosities go for 
little, the claims of Prussia will quite surely go 
for less. It is the way of the world to stand 
even to its bad bargains. This is not the way 
of the Prussian king, nor of several other kings 
we might mention. What trifling hold that 
potentate may have had upon these Alpine peo- 
ple he certainly resigned nine years ago; quite 
as certainly without the pressure of reasonable 
apprehension from those who petitioned for the 
quit claim. To revive it—and the demand for 
the release of these mountain madcaps involves 
the assertion of a sovereignty more absolute than 
even the Great Frederick arrogated—is to disre- 
gard every pretense of justice, sense, or pru- 
dence. Nobody knows of the Prussian treas- 
ury being richer by a thaler for its Neufchatel 
dependency.. The qualified rights it there pos- 
sessed gave no value to the soil as the basis of 
military operations; and beyond the barren 
name which, in their plentitude of Lilliputian 
territories and titles, the House of Hohenzil- 
lern might well spare, they have really nothing 
at stake in the controversy. Switzerland, on 
the contrary, can not only point to contiguity of 
position, congeniality of race and language, and 
the almost unanimous popular sense of the dis- 
puted canton, as tokens of its appropriate union 
with the Confederation ; but also to the action 
of the Vienna Congress, and the voluntary ab- 
dication of the King of Prussia as the comple- 
ment and crown of its case. As an issue of 
practical right, therefore, measured by every- 
day principles of equity and comity, the Prus- 
sian is without the color of justice; and were 
he chastised, like a malicious school-boy for 
wanton mischief-making, he would have no 
more than his deserts. 

But, unhappily, there is another forum for the 
adjudication of such matters, where our hero of 
the black eagle has things pretty much his own 
way. It is where might makes right, and the 
dragoon sabre weighs down the clumsy old swerd 
of Justice. Prussia is one of the five great pow- 
ers of the European world. She has some 
17,000,000 of people within her territories; an 
ordinary annual income of $75,000,000; astand- 
ing army of 330,000 men. The latter, upon a 
war footing, is readily swollen to twice the bulk, 
while a dvée en masse brings 2,000,000 of men 
into the field. Switzerland counts up a popu- 
lation slightly less than 2,500,000; an average 
revenue of $4,000,000 a year; an army of 
88,000 men, with a reserve of 36,000 more, and 
a possibility, in a death struggle, of muster- 
ing 150,000 in all. Thus, in an open field and 
without favor, Prussia, to say nothing of the mor- 
al influence of family alliances, Teutonic sym- 
pathy, and the four formidable signatures to the 
Downing Street protocol, would have every ma- 
terial advantage of the contest, and would doubt- 
less annihilate the minor power, even were the 
Swiss infantry what it was three centuries ago, 
and Swiss patriotism the substantial article prev- 
alent in the days of Tell and Winkelried. For- 
tunately, the fight is not to come off in an open 
field. Switzerland couches behind the grand- 
est ramparts the God of armies ever girt freedom 
withal; the same ramparts, and perhaps the 
same steady gallantry against which Austrian 
archdukes, and holy Roman emperors, and in- 
sane Burgundian princes, have aforetime dashed 
themselves to fragments. These stand between 
the holiday troops of the Berlin parade, and the 
sturdy mountaineers of the Alps and Jura. 
There is a long way for the Prussian army to 
march before it come face to face with its enemy, 
even if it do not follow the line of the Prussian 
territory, straggling over the map of Germany 
like the tracks of an intoxicated cow in a mead- 
ow. And inasmuch as at the best of times, 
whereby we of course mean the ‘piping times of 
peace,” it costs just ninety per cent. less to sup- 
port a Swiss soldier than a Prussian; inasmuch 
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as the whole male adult population of Switzer- 
land is thoroughly trained to arms and already 
occupies the battle-ground, while a large pro- 
portion of the Prussian army must be reserved 
for garrison duty, and the exigencies of public 
order at home, and the Prussian ban and ar- 
ritre-ban can not be ‘mobilized ;” inasmuch, 
again, as the first blow of the conflict must rally 
shoals of malcontents from every kindred and 
tongue of Europe to the Swiss standard, leav- 
ing neutral governments enough to do to re- 
press sympathetic insurrection within their own 
bounds; it is eminently possible than the raven- 
ing bird of the Brandenburgs may go back to 
its own moulting ground, with pillaged plu- 
mage and crippled wings. And if we overlook 
the absolute. necessity of Swiss independence 
and unity to the security of the several states 
about it, and also the real kindness of the 
French emperor for that hospitable bourgeoisie, 
who, in his dark days, stood stoutly by him 
against the reiterated demands of Louis Philippe, 
and threats far more portentous and imminent 
than those of the German, we shall omit two 
considerations very likely to do an important 
turn for the Switzer, should he be plunged in. 
the realities of war. 

Such is the Neufchatel question; a mere shell 
and semblance of a question, yet explosive 
enough to set Europe ablaze, and convert the 
frosty peaks of the Alps into so many volcanic 
beacons of revolution, whose lava shall overflow 
many lands. Sober after-thoughts may teach 
the Prussian monarch the hazards of the game 
he has sate down to, and perhaps persuade him 
to desist and fling away his cards. Unless his 
nerves are stronger than they were ten years 
ago, he may dread the possibility of an émeute 
in his Cracovian dominions, or in his own be- 
loved Berlin, or a revolt in Hungary, or a dem- 
onstration in Poland. He may recoil from the 
responsibility of disturbing the tranquillity of 
Europe for this dwarf of a question; may listen 
to his engineers, when they expound the diffi- 
culties of an Alpine campaign, where cuirassicrs 
are a sounding brass, and siege-trains a tinkling 
cymbal. In these possibilities lies the prospect 
of a pacific adjustment of the quarrel. Shall 
we be censured for owning that we almost dep- 
recate such a solution, seeing how richly Prus- 
sia merits castigation for her presumptuous bra- 
voism; and how Europe would be benefited by 
her reduction to the third-rate power she once 
was at the feet of the elder Napoleon? 





CAMELS IN TEXAS. 


Tre camel experiment on the plains of the 
South has been a success. One camel is capa- 
ble of doing the work of four mules, and doing 
it quicker and more cheaply. It would not be 
surprising if, a few years hence, we had regular 
caravans across the plains in advance of the Pa- 
cific Railroad. One part of the experiment is 
yet undecided. The Secretary of War, Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, has not yet had the pleasure 
of presenting to the people a native camel. But 
he is confident that in a few weeks he will have 
that satisfaction. It is, perhaps, indiscreet to 
attempt to be precise in promising the advent 
of little humpbacked strangers; but we can 
assure the public that the hopes of the Depart- 
ment are very high and confident. 





A VISIT TO THE CHIEF OF POLICE. 


Ovr neighbor’s privacy was invaded last 
night at the very witching hour when grave- 
yards yawn and the Five Points send out their 
best burglars. He gave us a breakfast-indi- 
gestion, by bolting in upon our toast and cof- 
fee ; nor could we pacify him until a visit to 
the Chief of Police was arranged. 

That fat and fair official of forty years or so, 
burrows in a damp cellar of the City Hall, where 
civic mismanagement consigns him. We find 
him out with difficulty, for we entered by the 
Park Row side, and have groped along a cob- 
webbed wall and through a dusty gateway, and 
martyred toes over half adozen posts with chains 
attached, that serve on ‘‘training-day” in the 
Park to fence in the officials who review the 
soldiers. There is a sudden pull-up, as a flash 
of gaslight comes out by the door of the office. 
Looking in a little window, a telegraphic oper- 
ator is seen at work. Before him are the ex- 
tremities of twenty-two wires, communicating 
with the same number of police-stations in the 
city. A pale youth in blue costume is solilo- 
quizing over his shoulder, as a chance observer 
might say, yet in reality repeating messages to 
some clerk, who, in the dim obscurity, is writing 
them in a book. 

_‘*No. 18 has a lost child in;” or, ‘Man 
died in No. 7 last night—send Coroner ;” or, 
‘Fire in 5th District out—no damage ;” or, 
“* Morning report delayed—will be down by 
eleven ;” or, “Bully Nelson has escaped on 
bail—tell Chief.” And as the magnetism clicks 
out its appropriate rhetoric, we feel as if our 
fingers were upon the very pulse of crime in the 
great metropolis, 

Phim, - adoorway grated at the right. Is this 

ce? No; only a lock-up for the night 
—a remembrance of the old watch-house times, 
when Jacob Hays triumphed and Dicky Riker 
reigned. ‘That way, Sir, if you wantthe Chief,” 





comes to our aid from a polite M. P., shining 
with the civic brass, who is just emerging from 
a whitewashed recess. Following the lead of 
his finger, we enter the public office, and are in 
the midst of a crowd and a buzz. Several de- 
tectives are comparing notes about the stove— 
some of them sleepy and yearning for baths and 
breakfast, when the “ Old Man” (as they famil- 
iarly call the Chief), shall give the word. 
Along the wall is a long pine desk, at which 
half a dozen gentlemen of the Press stand mak- 
ing magic hicroglyphics from the night returns, 
and compiling articles for city items. Behind 
the railing, on a raised platform, half a dozen 
clerks are writing up the complaint-books and 
minutes of the Bureau of Police. The chief- 
clerk is in what the children would call a 
‘‘cubby-hole,” checking off sundry names, and 
preparing certain orders for signature by the 
Mayor. 

‘*Bowyer, my boy, what luck with the forg- 
er?” interrupts our contemplation. The query 
comes from a captain of police, who has just come 
in for report. The prince of American detec- 
tives, thus addressed, answers that Mr. Forger 
is safe in the Tombs, and that the Judge refuses 
bail. There comes a reply from the captain, 
something about the scoundrels squealing now 
who did the job. But as Mr. B. turns to an inner 
room the colloquy breaks off, and by his leave 
we follow him. The room is furnished on all 
sides with closets. Detective A, or B, or C, 
and so on, far down into the office alphabet, 
have several interests in these—they kcep their 
papers here, their changes of dress mayhap, the 
clews to different crimes, their daguerreotype 
galleries of distinguished felons, their clubs, 
and various accessories to their craft. It is 
their private conversation room too, and in its 
farthest corner is the dark closet, wherein the 
stolen property goes. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Bow- 
yer, for the wished-for peep; why, what a cu- 
rious collection!” Champagne baskets with 
costly china, trunks of every size containing ap- 
parel and jewelry, pistols, guns, shawls, coats, 
furs, boxes, bales, and a score of et ceteras, 
which await the owners’ attention to the proper 
advertisements. Some taken from thieves who 
are freshly put into State Prison; others found 
in the street; all of them waifs and estrays upon 
the world’s great ocean of property. 

Withdrawing from the closet, and recrossing 
the public chamber, there is a suite of rooms— 
dungeons more like, for they are under ground, 
and the windows high up and narrow—appro- 
priated to the Chief. A private door, cut to 
the floor and opening on the Park up half a 
dozen flight of steps, gives the first of these a 
more cheerful look. A small portion is railed 
in, and behind the desk sits the Chief, who, 
wearing spectacles, has four eyes to crime, and 
perhaps can box the compass with them quite 
at once! Around him are collected the cap- 
tains of the city. "Tis the daily hour now in 
which each one comes down, with morning re- 
port in hand, to give the statistics of his beat. 
The large sheet containing it has a column for 
names of arrests, another column for the offense, 
a third pair of lines give room for the disposi- 
tion of the prisoners, still another column con- 
tains the names of the officers making the ar- 
rest. And towards the foot of the paper is a 
space to be devoted to special matters, such as 
fires, riots, disorderly houses, negligences of 
storekeepers, and suspicious persons seen upon 
the various beats, with some stray allusions to 
intemperance and the state of the streets. But 
the reportsare soon gonethrough with. Captain 
A has special duty for the day, or Captain B 
desires leave of absence for a certain time, in 
order to ferret out a matter; or the duties of 
the others demand their attendance elsewhere ; 
and in a few minutes after we have entered it, 
the room is cleared. , 

‘*Mr. Matsell, I believe?” 

** At your service, Sir.” 

There are mutual bows, and our friend bursts 
with impatience to tell his story. At the word 
burglary, the Chief rises and motions to an in- 
ner room. He springs a magic catch, and 
straightway a little gate in the railing admits 
us, and we follow him to a secret audience room, 
some seven feet by nine in dimensions. It is 
lighted by a window near the ceiling, and in one 
corner is a private lock-up, or a closet, which 
may be used by a convenient clerk, who, sta- 
tioned there, can overhear every thing within, 
and take it down in black and white for future 
use. Pictures of ex-mayors, in small frames, 
are on the walls—a capital print there of ‘* Old 
Hays”—some fire-caps of black leather lay upon 
the window-sill, a few books on criminal law 
crowd the mass of papers on the narrow table, 
a stray pair of hand-cuffs clink together omin- 
ously from a nail in the wall, a case of daguerre- 
otypes divides the shelf of a little desk in com- 
pany with a dusty file of newspapers. The room 
is nicely carpeted, and the chairs are soft to sit 
upon. But.we seem to smell an odor, as if the 
balm for a thousand crimes had been prepared 
and bottled ini the very place, and the Chief had 
just taken the stopper out. 

He hears the story of the burglary, then 
muses for a moment, next wipes his specs a 
trifle. ‘‘ It sounds like one of Jimmy Wilson's 
strikes,” he says. ‘‘Left all the plated-ware 
and clothing, e¢h—took only silver and jewelry? 
The swag is melted up three hours ago, and 





there is no trace to be found, mayhap!” Our 
friend looks blue. ‘‘ However, I'll have him 
piped to-day, and my best man shall visit all 
the pawn-offices in the city, and perhaps in a 
few days there will be a clew.” 

‘*T dare say you hear much of this sort, Mr. 
Chief,” we continue, as rising to leave. 

**Much. Could these walls speak, there 
would be told tales whose interest might chal- 
lenge the fancy of the most accomplished novel- 
ist; and some day when you have some leisure 
come in of an afternoon, and I can give you 
threads for a score of stories.” 

Bowing our acknowledgments, and promising 
an early acceptance of the invitation, we quit 
the sanctum. Our friend leaves his card and 
address with the clerk. The private door opens, 
and our visit has ended. 





REPUDIATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

By the last mail from the Pacific, we learn 
that the judgment of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of the road across the Sierra Nevada, has, 
as was expected, confirmed the opinion of all 
sound lawyers, and declared all the State debt, 
over and above $300,000, to be unconstitution- 
al, null, and void. A remedial act is expected 
to be passed, and submitted forthwith to the 
people for ratification. 

There is no doubt whatever but California 
will pay her debts. Not the least shade of dan- 
ger overhangs her bonds, unsecured though they 
be. They are worth one hundred cents on the 
dollar to-day. But it can not be denied that the 
looseness with which former administrators in 
that State have acted in incurring the debt, in the 
face of the constitution, will not tend to elevate 
the credit of the State abroad. A people who 
intrust their affairs to the hands of rogues or 
fools are not those with whom it is safest to 
deal. And it will be well if the great-hearted 
people of California—who proclaim their readi- 
ness to put their hands in their pocket and pay 
the debt themselves, while they take the proper 
steps to avert suspicion of repudiation—bestir 
themselves also to satisfy the world that the 
days of fraudulent legislators, stuffed ballot- 
boxes, and Vigilance Committees are ended for- 
ever. The signs of such a consummation we 
believe to be at hand; and by none will its ad- 
vent be more heartily welcomed than by the 
people of New York. 





CHAT. 
A SPOILED COURTESY. 

Wet ! the Common Council has voted twenty- 
five hundred dollars; the merchants of New York 
have met, and passed resolutions, and appointed 
committees ; the commodores, captains, lieuten- 
ants, and midshipmen of the Navy Yard have bur- 
nished up their buttons, and festooned their ball- 
room loft with bunting—ali in preparation for a 
hearty response to England’s welcome of Captain 
Hartstein and his officers. But, alas! the Retribu- 
tion is not coming; and aldermen shall not feast 
and grow hilarious, at the public expense, in honor 
of the British Queen; portly merchants shall not 
stammer out their weary commonplaces; and the 
delicate waists of our beauties shall not be grasped 
by the sturdy arms ‘of England’s tars in the inti- 
macy of the waltz and the redowa. 

It is well that it should be so. We are glad 
that, by the discreet taste of Captain Hartstein and 
our Minister in London, who have refused the offer 
of the British Government to send the American 
officers of the Resolute in a man-of-war steamer, 
that a good thing will have no chance of being 
spoiled by any subsequent mismanagement. It 
is better that the event should remain with its 
simple expression of international courtesy—the 
few manly words of Captain Hartstein in behalf of 
the United States; and the brief, hearty, English 
response, ‘‘I thank you,” of Queen Victoria. 

We are not famous for the good taste of our pub- 
lic receptions. We have the bon ceur mais mau- 
vaise téte—the heart to do the thing generously—- 
but not the tact to do it gracefully. The difficulty 
—from the gregarious nature of our institutions 
and society—is to settle the question of precedence. 
No one will stand back and give place to his bet- 
ters, for where will he find or acknowledge them ? 

A distinguished visitor arrives, and he is ex- 
pected—as if he were a Briareus, with a hundred 
hands and fifty heads—to manipulate the out- 
stretched palms and_ flatter the vanity of a whole 
population. Lafayette, long before our census 
showed us to be a people numerically of thirty 
millions, complained to his friends of the incessant 
hand-shaking and tongue-tickling to which he was 
obliged to submit during his last visit to the United 
States. He, however, like a true Frenchman, put 
the gayest possible face on the matter, and had a 
polite word for every occasion. That is a good 
story which is told of him. He, according to 
Nolte—who, by-the-by, is not the most veracious 
of historians—had found it necessary, at an early 
period of his triumphant exhibition throughout 
this country, to confine himself—in order to save 
his breath, and not overtask his invention—to as 
few words and ideas as possible. Accordingly, as 
one after another of his thronging admirers came 
up, Lafayette would ask each man the question, 
*‘Are you married?” When the answer was 
‘*Yes,”’ the polite General would remark, ‘‘ Happy 
fellow!” When ‘‘ No” was the reply, ‘Lucky 
dog !”” was the stereotyped phrase. 

It is unreasonable to expect that one man, how- 
ever great and mighty, is capable of shaking hands 
and saying soft things to thirty millions of peo- 
ple. We want a Master of Ceremonies; so let us 
elect one—by universal suffrage, if you please, to 





suit our democratic ideas—and delegate to him 
alone the expression, on all grand occasions, of the 
national courtesies. Let us look until our eves are 
dazzled by the exceeding brightness of the advent, 
but “ hands off!” 
LOOKING AFTER THE LOST SHEFP, 

Strangers who may have strayed into a Broad- 
way or Fifth Avenue Church, pushed their wav 
through expansive skirts to soft-cushioned seata, 
and listened dreamily to the combined harmony 
of the velvet-tongued preacher, the rustling of 
silks, and the operatic trills of the choir, think 


doubtless that our metropolitan piety is altogether , 


a very charming, luxurious thing. It is delight- 
ful, no doubt, to kneel softly by the side of saints 
in purple and fine linen when the fashionable sex- 
ton of a fashionable church will let you; but re- 
fined piety, like refined religion, it must be con- 
fessed, is rather exclusive, and if sackcloth and 
ashes be your lot, you must fly the gilded winged 
cherubs, for birds of fine feathers, like all others, 
only flock together. Here, however, is an invita- 
tion which proffers a welcome to all, which we 
have taken down from—where? A bar-room. 


| ‘THE GUESTS AT THIS HOUSE | 
ARE INVITED BY THE 
Ev. DR. VINTON 
TO ATTEND DIVINE SERVICE AT 
ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, 
BROADWAY, 
Corner of Fulton Street, | 
Where Sextons will be ready to show them to Sittings. 





! 








Here is a good shepherd who, knowing that his 
sheep have fallen into a pit, would lay. hold of 
them and liftthem out. Religion in our large cit- 
ies is apt to be too nice in its associations, and too 
much given to a well-bred horror of vulgar places 
and vulgar people. It has another fault: it in- 
dulges too much in abstract precept, and too little 
in practical guidance. There is many a good shep- 
herd, however, at work among us, who knows 
‘‘what to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs," 
and is not too delicate to go into the pits of our 
city and look after the lost sheep. May such be 
rewarded with a fold full, se that we shall not be 
able to say: 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


FASHIONABLE CHARITY, 

There is something very moving in the pathos 
of fashionable charity—it set some five thousand 
people, at least, tripping it on fantastic toe, the 
other night, at the Opera House, and again, on the 
twenty-second of January, it promises to raise the 
voices of fashion at a ‘‘Grand Amateur Concert 
for the benefit of the Woman’s Hospital, and House 
and School of Industry,” to be held within the 
painted walls of a Fifth Avenue palace. It is 
pleasant to have your dance and your Opera so 
commended to your conscience; but can not the 
heart be stirred to sympathy with the widow and 
orphan without straining the gorges and tossing 
the heels of tine ladies and gentlemen? Or is it 
that there is no sentiment left, and life is nothing 
but a jig and a song? 





PECULIARITIES DUE TO HEREDITARY 
TRANSMISSION. 


Tue marked differences existing between the 
different races of mankind are so obvious as to 
be made apparent to the most casnal observer. 
These are not confined to wide stretches of lat- 
itude, where, by reason of diversity of climate, 
temperature, and other surrounding circum- 
stances, they may reasonably be expected ; but 
are found in the same latitudes, and, apparent- 
ly, under precisely similar cireumstances. That 
the native African, Asiatic, European, and 
American should present these characteristics 
in so eminent a degree as never to be mistaken 
is not surprising ; but that not only the inhab- 
itants of each country in Europe, living appar- 
ently under like conditions, but those of each 
small district, should bear about them an identi- 
ty by means of which their localities may be as- 
signed with tolerable certainty, is both surprising 
and curious. 

We recognize at a glance the German, the 
Scotchman, the Frenchman, and the English- 
man; nor do we with less certainty define the 
birth-place of the native of New England, the 
Middle States, the South, or the West, among 
the native-born citizens of the United States. 
Nay more, we are usually enabled to narrow 
this down, in country districts especially, to a 
very small circuit. 

That most of these peculiarities are due to 
hereditary transmission does not admit of doubt, 
and yet, so familiar do every-day associations 
become, that few seem to recognize the blood 
of the parent coursing through the veins of the 
child. 


One of the most remarkable exemplifications . 


of the effects of this transmission is to be found 
in the Jewish race. It matters not whether he be 


‘born in Hungary, Germany, France, or Ameri- 


ca, the Jew still bears the characteristic physi- 
ognomy of his people. 

Nor are the peculiarities of his mind less 
strongly marked. He is seldom engaged in ag- 
riculture, and rarely in mechanical pursuits— 
has no preference for country life, but delights 
to dwell in populous towns, where he has either 
‘¢old clothes to sell,” or is busied in exchang- 
ing money, or buying and selling securities. 
He forms but few attachments to the country in 
which he sojourns, and appears to be always 
ready to gather his valuables into a small com- 
pass, and, with his pilgrim’s staff, to start anew 
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upon his juurueyings. When it is remembered 
how large a number of this race are scattered 
over ths civilized world, aud how diverse are 
their circumstances, it becomes vbvious that no- 
thing short of the stronyest hereditary iufluence 
could thus stamp upon them the remarkable in- 
diviJuali-y that distinguishes them from all oth- 
er nations. 

This hereditary transmission, which tends to 
give permanence to races, aud exercises an im- 
mense influence over civilization and the move- 
ments of human affiirs, is found to enter into 
the minutest peculiarities in individual instances. 
The physical resemblance of the child to the par- 
ent is the very first thing that attracts the atten- 
tion of the by-stander. ‘* How like she is to her 
mother!” exclaims the friend who for the first 
time sees 2 miniature copy, perchance of a re- 
splendent beauty, developed in the features of a 
little child. 

These transmitted resemblances do not stop 
at the outlines of feature and form, but are dis- 
cernible in thé minutest peculiarities, Plu- 
turch’s celebrated case of a family, each mem- 
ber of which bore the semblance of a spear-head 
upon som? part of the body, is not a singular 
one. Thera are f:w who do not recollect, in the 
list of their acqnaintanceship, some? case in 
which defects in the parent have been left as a 
lezacy to the offspring. Every one has heard 
of the Bourbon nose; and no visitor can fail to 
mark in the present Queen of England the short, 
and not particularly graceful, upper lip, which 
for yenefations has been the distinguishing 
physical peculiarity of her family. 

A gentleman who once filled the position of 
a member of the United States Senate informed 
the writer that he had been enabled to trace 
back through his progenitors, for nearly two 
cenfuries, a peculiar deformity of the toc upon 
one foot, which was just as manifest in his own 
person as it had been in that of his earliest an- 
cestor of whom he had any knowledge. The 
writer is acquainted with a family, living in a 
neighboring State, in which the grandfather, 
father, and son are all marked with the same 
precise deformity of club feet—ditfering some- 
what from the defect as it appears in others, 
but corresponding in their own cases exactly the 
one to the other. 

Sir Walter Scott's novel of the ‘‘ Red Gaunt- 
let,” or bloody hand, is founded upon the trans- 
mission of an hereditary peculiarity. In this 
work he mentions the fact that a family of dis- 
tinction was known, some of whose members 
possessed a peculiar conformation of the mus- 
cles of the eyebrow and forehead, which, under 
the infuence of ang2r, assumed the semblance 
of a horse-shoz, said to have been implanted 
upon the visage of an ancestor by a blow trom 
the iron-clad hoof of a steed bestrode by his own 
father, while lying prostrate on the field of bat- 
tle, and which terminated his life. The writer 
is acquainted with a family who have always 
held a distinguished place in this country, which 
is said to have derived its ancestry from this 
very Herries of Birckensworth, in which this 
peculiarity is still to be seen. He first witnessed 
this phenomenon in the face of a lady of great 
intellectuality and personal beauty, which, under 
the influence of a hizh degree of anger, suddenly 
—and apparently withont any control on her 
part—assumed this peculiar expression as plain- 
ly as itis said to have done on the forehead of the 
offspring of Sir Albreck in the tale of ‘‘ Red 
Gauntlet.” Whether this be a fiction of Six Wal- 
ter’s, or founded, as is most probable, upon some 
old family tradition, it is certain that a prototype 
exists in real life, under circumstances of birth 
which mizht easily account for the transmission 
of the peculiarity. Nor is it impossible for a 
defect of this kind to be thus transmitted. 


Blumenbach narrates the case of a man, the lit- 


tle finger of whose right hand was crushed and 
twisted by an accident, in whom the offspring 
had right hands with the little finger similarly 
distorted. This transmission of accidents is 
rather the exception than the rule; yet cases 
like Blumenbach’s, of which there are several 
well authenticated on record, show the possi- 
bility, remote though it may be, of its occur- 
rence. Ina note to ‘‘Red Gauntlet,” Scott nar- 
rates the case of a lady of quality, whose father 
was long under sentence of death, upon the back 
of whose neck was impressed the mark of an 
executioner’s axe; and another, a number of 
whose immediate ancestors had been killed in 
battle, who bore upon her person what appear- 
ed to be gouts of blood. 

The hereditary transmission of certain dis- 
eases—as consumption, scrofula, and gout—is 
well known, nor is the influence of parentage 
upon longevity of less general acceptance. In- 
deed, this influence is so well recognized, that 
it is the invariable practice of Life Insurance 
offices to ascertain the comparative longevity of 
the ancestors of the person upon whose life in- 
surance is sought, and to predicate their esti- 
mate of probable life, in part, upon the informa- 
tion thus elicited. 

But the most peculiar characteristic of hered- 
itary influence is its capacity to transmit moral 
qualities, or traits peculiar to the mind. In this 
mode evil propensities are frequently made to 
pass, from parent to child, through a long line- 
age, literally verifying the language of Holy 
Writ, which declares that the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children te the third 
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and fourth generation. The transmissibility of 
the vices of intemperance and yaming are pro- 
verbial, nor is development of those depart- 
ures from rectitude by which society is outraged 
less obvious. Every institution in which the 
children of parents depraved in character are 
admitted, has its record uf cases in which the 
child, although freed from the corruptin,s influ- 
ence, has ultimgtely developed the bad traits 
which distinguished the futher, and finally be- 
come his companion in infamy. Our police 
records bear a melancholy testimony to the 
transmissibility of a disposition to crimes of a 
particular class, and too frequently record the 
sentence of father and son, or mother and 
daughter, for the same offense. 

It may be asked why all children are not in- 
vested with the vices or virtues of their parents. 
The reply, which is significant, is, that it does 
not usually happen that both parents are de- 
praved alike, and that the hereditary influence 
of the on» is neutralized by that of the other. 

The law of variation which here interposes, 
and implants a portion of the characteristics of 


vest their money in the building of such struc- 
tures. 

Making a due allowance for a certain degree 
of vicious excess which seems inseparable from 
the miscellaneous crowd and excitement of large 
cities, we can not but think that the prevailing 
practice of constructing these underground re- 





both father and mother upon their children, is | 


a most salutary one; and if, as is usually the 
case, the characteristics of the parents be op- 
posite, it gives character to the individual, and 
energy tothe race. It is doubtless to this inter- 
mixture of races, in which the blood of the an- 
cient Celts has become blended with that of their 
Saxon and Norman conquerors, that the in- 
domitable energy of the English people and 
their descendants in the United States is main- 
ly to be attributed. 





VICE UNDERGROUND. 

In the constant construction and reconstruc- 
tion which seem to be the law of city as it is of 
bodily growth—though architecture bids fair to 
outstrip, in rapidity of renewal, the seven years 
in which the vital power is supposed periodic- 
ally to renovate the human system—no one can 
have failed to observe the increased tendency te 
underground expansion. 

A capitalist is no sooner possessed of an cli- 
gible corner lot than, ambitious of doubling his 
ten or twenty per cent., as it may be, he not only 
raises an enormous structure of iron and stone, 
story upon story, to the heaven above, but sinks 
it, layer under layer, down intothe earth beneath. 
The chance pedestrian, us he hurries with nervous 


alarm over the frail paths cf wood which bridge | 


the deep chasms that are constantly, in the prog- 
ress of our cities, opening beneath lis feet, may 
well be struck with wonder at those enormous 
excavations which dizzy the sight to look into. 
His curiosity may prompt him, in his daily walk, 
to watch the progress of the work, and he will 
sec how busily the spade and the pick are handled, 
until space, with all its length and breadth, ex- 
pands in the very bowels of the earth. Now he 
will behold solid foundations cf stone, deep-laid 
and strong, great wails of skillful masonry and 
arches of iron cunningly disposed with all the 
design and beauty of the most excellent work- 
manship. Soon the structure is complete, the 
seal of cement is applied, the dift thrown down, 
the pavement restored, and.the passing crowd, 
in the sunlight of life and gayety, walks heed- 
lessly over the buried house. 

It is night, and let us enter. We descend, 
with no funereal throng, through a flaining port- 
al, into the regions below. No cavernous breath 
chills our blood, no tomb-like stillness chokes 
the voice, no mournful symbol saddens the 
heart. The air is warm and fragrant, the light 
is blazing and cheerful, the scene is expansive, 
gay, and glittering. Painted walls, silken hang- 
ings, and gilded adornments, all artfully com- 
bine to produce a dazzling etlect of brightness 
and gayety. ‘There is life too, and in all its 
youth and vivacity. Crowds gather in thirsty 
eagerness about the gilded bar, pledging cup att- 
er cup in confused frequency, and challenging 
each other to exciting talk or ribald jests. 
Others, with older heads or more politic con- 
sciences, are taking their unobserved ease in the 


snug retirement of the curtained alcoves, where | PT : ; . 
| faith, do not, as the Roman Catholics, attempt to 


they may indulge in their ‘* wine and wassail” 
without fear of an intruder. All is aglow with 
pleasure, and noisy with the riot of excitement. 
You mi,ht think that the male sex, as you look 
about you and see none but men, had all the 
revel to themselves; but a shrill voice, sounding 
wild and loud, may rise above the general mur- 
mur, when you are reminded of the possibility 
of worse orzies in some inner shrine, arifully 
hidden from open view. 

We have given but a truthful picture of one 
of the thousand underground resorts which, 
with their secret temptations to vicious excess, 
are marked and by no means creditable features 
of city life. ‘They are deliberately planned for 
the concealed enjoyment of tastes and appetites, 
which at best in their moderation are of doubt- 
ful legitimacy, but which in their excess no 
moralist can hesitate to condemn. Apart from 
the convivial extremes to which such places 
naturally lead, the fact that they are constructed 
with private entrances and secret departments 
for the express convenience not only of dissolute 
men but abandoned women, proves so clearly 
their immorality, that, if public opinion will 
permit, we can not understand how the con- 
science of reputable citizens will allow them— 





whatever may be the prospective profit—to in- 








sorts of dcbauchery is responsibie for much of 
our metropolitan immorality, The facility they 
offer to the withdrawal of those who have any 
prociivity to dissipation from the scrutiny of the 
public eye, is in itself a temptation to excess. 
The radically bad may not be made better at 
heart by the fear of exposure, but they are cer- 
tainly checked by it from making those outward 
displays of vice which shock the good taste, and 
influence by example the conduct of the young. 
If vice is not hated by being seen, its manifes- 
tations are repressed and its gressness refined 
by a consciousness that it is exposed to the sight 
of the world. The apparently innocent purpose 
of these hidden resorts, which would seem to 
invite only to the allowable enjoyments of eating 
and drinking, is one of their chief dangers. He 
indeed must be a sharp-eyed Puritan who can 
see vice lurking in the shell of .an oyster, and 
an over-strained moralist who would anathema- 
tize a roast, or a stew, or afry, as the spawn of the 
devil. There are noimmoralities that we know of 
necessarily inherent in such diet, and therefore 


| we ask, why not indulge in it in the face of open 


day? Why dive into the bowels of the earth 
to eat and todrink and be merry? The theory 
of these places may be allowable conviviality, 
but the practice is lawless debauchery. It is 
always desirable that social enjoyment should 
be graced by the presence of virtuous woman, 
and thus checked by her refining influence from 
any tendency to grossness andexcess. No rep- 
utable female, however, thinks of entering these 
underground saloons, though they may be the 
nightly resorts of their husbands, brothers, and 
sons. This fact alone, if not a proof of the de- 
graded character of such places, is an evidence 
that they are destitute of the most effective 
means for the preservation of good manners and 
morals, If we ar ‘9 live innocently, we must 
live frankly. I e* then, shirk our social 
relations and di n our pleasures. If 
we hide ourselves, r it be to eat or drink, 
it is reasonable to su,;ose that we are about 
doing the one or the other in a manner that we 
have reason to be ashamed of. This secret en- 
joyment is at best selfishness, and probably far 
worse—gross sensuality. Let us eschew, then, 
the cavernous resort, in spite of the poet-laure- 
ate of the tapsters, who, under the slow inspira- 
tion of heavy stout, terms it a ‘‘cellur of de- 
light,” and show ourselves boldly, that we may 
be seen of men, and do nothing to shame them 
or ourselves. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 

Tue NEW EnGutsu Bisuor.—The High Church 
papers of England are very earnest in their con- 
demnation of Lord Palmerston’s late ecclesiastical 
appointments. The Literary Churchman, of Decem- 
ber 13, speaking of the appointment of Rev. Rob- 
ert Bickerstith to the See of Ripon, says: ‘‘ Now, 
for the first time in the present Ministry, we find 
an ultra-Protestant, a bitter anti-Tractarian cru- 
sader promoted to the highest pref. rment, and that, 
too, in spite of want of learning, and of many other 
qualities which, for brevity’s sake, we must com- 
pound together and call weight.” Yet the Church- 
man hopes that his elevation wi!l enlarge his views, 
and make his Episcopal adv.inistration more lib- 
eral and fruitful than might have been expected. 

There is a vital and important contest going on 
in the bosom of the Church of England between 
the High and Low Church parties, which mani- 
fests itself in every movement of the Church, and 
in the policy of the Government in ecclesiastical 
affairs. It is really a contest between the essen- 
tial elements of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Protestant faith. The starting-point is the 
real presence of Christ in tue Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, as essentially connected with the 
office and divine right of the priest in administer- 
ing it. The High Church party maintain the real 
presence; but, while accepting this as an object of 


| explain How the body and blood are really pres- 





ent. The Low Church party understand that, in 
the Lord's Supper, the body and blood of Christ is 
given, taken, and received after a spiritual and 
heavenly manner, and the means whereby it is re- 
ceived is faith. Around this great controversial 
problem all the agitations of the essential Christian 
world are beginning to revolve. The Gorham case, 
some time ago, and Archdeacon Dennison’s case, re- 
cently, are examples in point. 

A RevivaL or Evanceticat PROTESTANTISM 
in Germany has been apparent for some years past. 
It is the counterpart and necessary product of the 
external revival of Roman Catholicism in Europe. 
The closer and more energetic alliance of the Church 
of Rome with Catholic governments has provoked 
a similar policy on the part of Protestant nations, 
especially on the Continent of Europe. The Paris 
Univers, alluding to this phenomenon, says, of 
Prussia, ‘‘ The provincial states of the Lower Rhine 
have recently addressed their demands to the gov- 
ernment in favor of both Catholic and Protestant 
interests. All that was asked for Protestants has 
been granted; all that was asked for Catholics has 
been denied. The Prussian government avails it- 
self of every occasion to introduce Protestant in- 
stitutions into Catholic towns.” 

From the foreign Church papers we see clearly, 
at least within the Protestant Churches, that the 
scarcity of candidates for the ministry is beginning 


to be felt in the Old World, as it is felt here in the 
New. We incline to think this is the case also, to 
some extent, in the Roman Catholic Church. It 
will become a great practical question, to which 
the Church must give earnest attention. Why do 
not the young and promising men of the age more 
generally become religious, then turn their atten- 
tion more generally than they do to the ministry ? 
These are the questions which must be discussed 
and answered in the Old and in the New World. 
The reawakening of the Protestant churches in 
| Europe to a more pure and earnest inner and outer 
| Christian life, is evident from their movements to 
| restore wholesome discipline, and to use more di- 
rect, continued, and efficient methods in preaching 
the Gospel by the ministers of the oldest and most 
conservative State and Independent churches, 
among whom are many of the ministers of the 
Church of England. A London editor says: ‘ The 
Church of England ministers have been calling on 
their members, this week past, to atiend a series 
of special services, not with a view to controversy, 
but to hear a simple statement of Gospel Truth. 

“Our parish church in Birmingham has been 
crowded every night, almost to overflowing, list- 
ening to Dr. M‘Neill, of Liverpool; the Rev. Mr. 
Ryle, the author of many useful tracts; and the 

*Rev. Mr. Miller, the Rector of St. Martin’s. 

‘*Though not able to attend but one or two of 
the services, I was rejoiced to see all denomina- 
tions crowding to the meeting. I can not convey 
to you an adequate idea of the effect of these serv- 
ices, which were characterized by the most elo- 
quent, solemn, and tender appeals, and yet were 
of a familiar cast, and well adapted to our artisan 
population.” 

Church discipline is also attracting much atten- 
tion in ecclesiastical circles. In this respect the 
movements of Protestant bodies on the Continent 
are daily becoming more important. The eighth 
Kirchentag, a convocation of ministers, was held 
recently at Lubeck, and there, among other ques- 
tions, the revival of church discipline was earnest- 
ly discussed. Such a discussion naturally leads 
to a review of the past history of the Church, and 
recalls her former disciplinary provisions. As 
might be expected, the question of private confes- 
sion comes up in this discussion, and the strongly 
conservative portion of the Protestant churches in 
Europe looks favoral:ly upon a return to its use. 
The Literary Churchman, of London, says: ‘‘In 
Bavaria the High Consistory of the Lutherans is 
earnestly promoting cenfession and strict ecclesi- 
astical discipline.” 

One of the evils of a legal connection between 
Church and State is, that the influence of the State 
of.en misleads the Church, and makes her lend her 
countenance and support to the worst measures and 
the worst characters. We have two instances in 
high places at present in Europe. Louis Napoleon 
is now regarded as a most important and most du- 
tiful son of the Church; while the Archlishop of 
Toledo, Spain, in a late circular, speaks thus of the 
infamous Queen Isabella and her corrupt govern- 
ment: “To appease the Almighty, in order that 
so lamentable a misfortune should cease, let us 
abound in the religious feelings which so greatly 
distinguish her Majesty the Queen, and her pious 
and enlizhtened government.” 

Fairs in America, and tea-parties and festivals 
in England, particularly among Independents and 
Dissenters, are becoming a part of their machinery 
for raising funds for Church and benevolent pur- 
poses. Time, and a more thorough trial than has 
yet been made of their results, can alone answer 
the question, whether these are judicious means 
for such ends? We have always had our doulLts, 
and the more we see and reflect, the more we doubt. 
We shall not state our objections in detail just now; 
the current is too strong from the other side. The 
foreign religious journals furnish numerous in- 
stances of these teas and festivals. At Sunderland, 
England, after the company, assembled in the lec- 
ture-room of the Congregational Church, had par- 
taken of an excellent repast, a presentation was 
made to their pastor. Upon the installation of a 
minister in a Congregational Church in London, 
four hundred friends sat down to tea. A similar 
service, on a similar occasion, took place in the 
Isle of Wight, when ‘‘a very numerous assembly 
of Christian friends sat down to tea, the rooms be- 
ing tastefully fitted up for the occasion.”” Almost 
every extra benevolent movement among the Wes- 
leyans in the British Isles is made in conjunction 
with a breakfast or a tea-party. 

The Univers, the leading Catholic journal of Eu- 
rope, recently declared that the decline of Spain 
and the fall of the Inquisition were coincident. 
The matter is so put as to create the impression 
that the former was the result of the latter. This 
impression is indirectly supported by the Univers 
declaring, in this connection, that the two greatest 
writers of modern Spain, Denozo Cortez and Bal- 
mes, were apologists for the Inquisition. The ar- 
ticle in the U’nwvers produced a lively discussion in 








the Spanish papers, from which it appears clearly 
| that the Inquisition is so odious to the Spanish 

people that the press in Spain would not advocate 
| its restoration. It may be well to remember that, 
| according to Florente, in his History of the Inqui- 
| sition, under its authority, 31,912 persons were 
burnt to death; 17,659 were burnt in effigy; and 
, 291,456 suffered severe punishment. The Inqui- 
sition was abolished in 1808 by Napoleon. The 
storming of its buildings by a detachment of the 
French army is one of the most painful and in- 
structive passages in history. 

Ecclesiastical lotteries are becoming quite fre- 
quent in France. Very recently one of 850,000 
tickets, at a franc each, was drawn to raise money 
to purchase the holy hill of Fourviere, in order to 
prevent its desecration by private buildings, and 
to build a sanctuary thereon. The lottery has the 
express sanction of the Pope. 

As an example of the popular appetite for what 
is strange and striking, we observe that a Look, 
written by a German priest in the 17th century, 
has just been reprinted in France, in which it is 
contended that Antichrist will appear in 1855, 
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and that he will spring from the Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan races, and acquire power to reduce all 
Europe to subjection. The Univers, in noticing 
the book, produces quotations from other Catholic 
writers in support of its views. 

a 


CHIPS FROM OUR LIBRARY; 


A CHANCE MEDLEY OF FACT, SENTIMENT, AND ANECDOTR. 








MAXIMS AND IDEAS, 
Coutermce was admirable in his definitions, 


unlocking confused facts by the key of his phi- | 


losophy. His reason cleaves the apparent lump 
cf dirty earth, and lo! the crystal is seen at its 

nest fracture. He thus separated Maxims from 
ideas: ‘*A Maxim is a conclusion upon observa- 
ion of matters of fact, and is merely retrospective ; 
-n Idea, or, if you like, a Principle, carries know]- 
cde within it, and is prospective. Polonius is a 
ian of maxims. While he is descanting on mat- 
ters of past experience, as in that excellent speech 
+o Laertes before he sets out on his travels, he is 
a lnirable ; but when he comes to advise or project, 
heisameredotard. You sce Hamlet, as the man 
of ideas, despises him. A man of maxims only is 
like a Cyclops with one eye, and that eye placed 
in the back of his head.” 

ILL SPEAKING OF OTHERS. 

‘The most gifted men that I have known,” 
wrote Conversation Su.Arpr, as he was called by 
SypsNry Situ and others of his friends, ‘‘ have 
teen the least addicted to depreciate friends or foes. 
Dr. Jouxsoy, Mr. Berke, and Mr. Fox were al- 
ways more inclined tooverrate them. Yourshrewd, 
sly, evil-speaking fellow is generally a shallow per- 
conage; and, frequently, he is as venomous and 
false when he flatters as when he reviles. He sel- 
dom praises John but to vex Thomas.” 

THE LEAVE-TAKING OF ACTORS, 

on finally quitting the stage, has something in it 
of more than common pathos, if we consider the 
idea of pleasure brought to a close which it involves, 
and how significant a type it is of the parting with 
friends in a final scene where we all have one 
‘Cexit.””. We have been struck with this feeling 
in meeting, accidentally, with the lines spoken by 
Mrs. Stppons, at Covent Garden, on her retire- 
ment from the stage in 1812. They were written 
by her nephew, Horace Twiss, the recent biog- 
rapher of Lorp E.pow, then a rising young barris- 
ter. The verses are less stage-struck than usual 
on such occasions ; indeed, with little change might 
serve the purposes of a farewell sermon, or the vale- 
dictory of a popular author: 

Who has not felt, how growing use endears 

rhe fond remembrance of our former years? 

Who has not sigh'’d, when doom'd to leave at last 

The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 

The thou-and ties and interests, that impart 

A second nature to the human heart, 

And, wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb, 
Llooming in age and sanctified by time? 

Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 

scenes of bright days forever left behind, 

Uewildering visions 9f enraptured youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 

And long-forgotten years, that almo-t secm 

Che faded traces of a morning dream! 

sweet are those mournful thoughts: for they renew 
The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 

lor each inspiring smile, and soothing tear— 

For thoze fu.l honors of my long career, 

That cheer'd my earliest hope, and chased my latest 

fear! 

And though, for me, those tears shall flow no more, 
And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er— 

Though the bright beams are fading fast away, 

‘Lhat shone unclouded through my summer day— 

Yet grateful Memory shall reflect their light 

(er the dim shadows of the coming night, 

And lend to later life a softer tone, 

A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own. 
Judges and Friends! to whom the tragic strain 

Of nature's feeling never spoke in vain, 

Yerhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 

\qd past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 

May think on her, whose lips have pour'd so long 

The charmed sorrows of your Shakspeare’s song; 

On her, who, parting to return no more, 

Is now the mourner she but seem'd before— 

Ilerself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

And breathes, with swelling heart, her long, her last 

farewell! 

Mrs. Sippows herself, by-the-way, wrote verses. 
The following, given in Camppe.u’s biography, 
are apropos to the feeling of her retirement: 

Lines. 
Say, what's the brightest wreath of fame, 
But canker'd buds, that opening close ? 
Ah! what's the world’s most pleasing dream, 
But broken fragments of repose ? ¢ 
Lead me where Peace with steady hand 
The mingled cup of life shall hold, 
Where Time shall smoothly pour his sand, 
And Wisdom turn that sand to gold. 
Then hap!y at Religion's shrine 
This weary heart its load shall lay, 
Each wish my fatal love resign, 
And passion melt in tears away. 

MISERS EXTINGUISHED BY PAPER MONEY. 

“The passion for wealth,” writes CHARLES 
Lams, ‘thas worn out much of its grossness by 
tract of time. Our ancestors certainly conceived 
of money as able to confer a distinct gratification 
in itself, not alone considered simply as a symbol 
of wealth. The old poets, when they introduce a 
miser, constantly make him address his gold as 
his mistress; as something to be seen, felt, and 
hugged ; as capable of satisfying two of the senses 
a least. The substitution of a thin, unsatisfying 
medium for the good old tangible gold, has made 
— quite a Platonic affection in comparison 
pry : the seeing, touching, and handling pleasures 
of the old Chrysophilites. A bank-note can no 
More satisfy the touch of a true sensualist in this 

iSs! P ’ " 
— than Creusa could return her husband's 
saa a ne the shades. See the Care of Mam- 
ne ring Spenser; Barabas’s contemplation of his 
the Che gh Jew of Malta; Luke’s raptures in 
eed eae : adam. Above all, hear Guzman, in 

atlate ps “8 old Spanish Novel, The Rogue, ex- 
i ; on t " Reed cheeks of golden Haddocks, 
) panish Pistolets, your plump and full-faced 


Portuguese, and your clear-skinned pi i 
guese, and <8 pieces of eight 

of Castile,’ which he and his fellows the beggars 

kept secre: to themselves, and did ‘ privately enjoy 


in a plentiful manner.’ ‘For to have them, for to 
pay them away is not to enjoy them; to enjoy 
them is to have them lying by us, having no other 
need of them than to use them for the clearing of 
the eyesight, and the comforting of our senses. 
These we did carry about with us, sewing them in 
some patches of our doublets near unto the heart, 
and as close to the skin as we could handsomely 
quilt them in, holding them to be restorative.’”’ 
De For's thieves have also this sense of the real- 
ity of money. Children, cld women, and some 
inhabitants of semi-civilized and unsettled parts, 
are the only hoarders left: a coin to them is ap- 
preciable ; a bond on extremely thin paper next to 
a nonentity. 





HORACE WALPOLE. 

Miss Hawks, in her ‘“‘ Anecdotes, Biographic- 
| al Sketches, and Memoirs,” has left us this sketch 
| of the personal appearance of Ilorace WALPOLE : 

‘‘Tlis figure was not merely tall, but, more prop- 
erly, long and slender to excess; his complexion, 

and particularly his hands, of a most unhealthy 
| paleness. Ilis eyes were remarkably bright and 
penetrating, very dark and lively: his voice was 
| not strong, but his tones were extremely pleasant, 
and if I may say so, highly gentlemanly. I do 
not remember his common gait; he always entered 
a room in that style of affected delicacy which 
fashion had then made almost natural; chipeau 
bras between his hands, as if he wished to compress 
| it, or under his arm; knees bent, and feet on tip- 
| toe, as if afraid of a wet floor. 

“‘Tlis dress in visiting was, most usually, in 
summer—when I most saw him—a lavender suit, 
the waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or 
/-of white silk worsted in the tambour, partridge 
silk siockings and gold buckles, ruffles and frill, 
generally lace. I remember, when a child, think- 
ing him very much undressed if, at any time ex- 
cept in mourning, he wore hemmed cambric. In 
summer no powder, but his wig combed straight 
and showing his very smooth, pale forehead, and 
queued behind; in winter, powder.” 

DOCTOR'S DUELS, 

The celebrated Dr. MEAD, QuerN Anne's phys- 
ician, fought a duel with his brother practitioner, 
Woopwarp. The latter fell, when Mean, low- 
| ering his sword, magnificently saluted him—‘‘ Tue 
| your lifeand begone!” “* Umph!” growled Woop- 
WARD, rising, ‘as long as I haven't to take your 
physic!” 

Sypney Smiru, at a dinner at Roarrs’s, once 
entertained the company with an imaginary duel 
between two doctors fighting with oil of croton on 
the tips of their fingers, trying to touch each oth- 
er's lips. 

‘* PREEDOM” REBUKED, 

WirtrAm Cor, one of the correspondents of 
Horace WALPOLE, we are told by Miss Hawk1iys 
(the daughter of Dr. Jounson’s ‘ unclubable”’ 
friend), was remarkable for what is called a ‘‘ com- 
| fortable assurance.” Dining in a party at Cam- 
bridge, he took up from the table a gold snuff-box 
belonging to the gentleman next to him, and 
bluntly remarked on its size, saying ‘“‘it was big 
enough to hold the freedom of a Corporation.” 
“Yes,” replied the owner, ‘Mr. Coir, it would 
hold any freedom but yours.” 

A TEST. 

A person, in the company of CrrurncniLr the 
poet, abusing another, said he was so extremely 
stupid that, if you said a good thing, he could not 
understand it. ‘Pray, Sir,” asked Cuurcui.t, 
“did you ever try him?” 

A STUDY OF PorTRY. 

Modern literature is seldom studied like the an- 
cient, yet the pains taken with the old classics of 
Greece and Rome might often, not unprotitably, 
be extended to living instances. It is an honor 
and discipline, however, which keeps far in arrear 
of our own day. Yet why should not Suaks- 
PEARE or MILTon be studied with the same fidel- 
ity and closeness of application as Evuripipes or 
Homer? Why should Latin and Greek engross 
our cares and praises to the exclusion of Italian 
and French? The profit would frequently Le on 
the side of the latter. Ina recent case the method 
of the English University Questions has been ap- 
plied to a contemporary poet. The effect is quite 
startling, but the example, though readily capalle 
of abuse, is a good one. ‘TENNYSON has just been 
made the subject of an ‘‘ Examination Paper” by 
the English ** Society of Arts"—a compliment to 
literature and the man which anticipates the devo- 
tion of posterity. The interrogatories—showing 
something of the naieté of cliqueish admiration— 
will supply materials of thinking to the American 
admirers of the bard; we commend them for what 
they are worth to our esthetic circles : 

‘*1, State what are the most prominent topics 
of TENNysoN’s poems, and prove your answer by 
references to the poems themselves. 

“2. What subjects of human thought and specu- 
lation have hitherto found but little or no place in 
his poems ? 

**3. In the diction, form, and subject of his poems, 
what is the great difference between TENNYSON and 
his predecessors ? 

‘*4, Have these peculiarities of his genius shown 
themselves more prominently in his later poems ? 

‘5, Sketch out the plans of the Princess and 
Maude, and show their relation to each other. 

‘*6, In Memoriam assumes the form of a mono- 
| logue, and so does A/aude; but the Princess is a 
| narrative. Why? 
| 
! 








“7, In what sense is Texnyson the poet (the 
seer and prophet that is) of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? 

“8, Hamlet, the victim of the moral disorgani- 
zation and confusion around him, falls a prey to 
the speculations which his own mind weaves fer 
| him. He can not come to the light, nor to any 
| just sense of the reality of the external world. 

The Norum Organum had not yet been produced for 
| the relief of men. The hero in Maude passes 








| through the same ordeal; he also becomes utterly 
| mad, but recovers. Which of the two poets is the | 
| Sounder exponent of human nature under these | 


circumstances? or, putting the Russian war aside, 
is there any thing in the different circumstances 
of the nation when the two poems were written to 
justify this difference of treatment ?” 

BKOKERS’ MORALITY. 

Bacon in his Essay ‘“‘ Of Kiches” notices a trait 
in the dealing of speculating brokers, from recent 
exhibitions, not lost sight of by those adventurous 
gentlemen at the presentday. ‘‘ Usury,” he says, 
taking the view of the hire of money of his own 
times, now generally pronounced unsound by po- 
litical economy, ‘‘is the certainest means of gain, 
though one of the worst, as that whereby a man 
doth eat his bread in sudvure vultus alieni (‘in the 
sweat of another man’s brow’), and besides, doth 
plow upon Sundays. But yet certain though it 
be, it hath flaws ; for that the scriveners and brokers 
do value unsound men to serve their own turn,” 

KNOW THYSELF, 

“‘Tt’s all very well,” says one of the Punch set, 
‘to say ‘ Know thyself;’ but supposing you never 
find yourself at home, how are you to get an intro- 
duction ?” 

CONSCIENCES, 

Talking of the corrupt political condition of 
France, a gentleman, in conversation with TALLEY- 
RAND, remarked to him: ‘In the Upper Chamber, 
at least, there are to Le found men possessed of con- 
sciences."’ ‘Consciences!" replied the wit, ‘‘ cer- 
tainly, I know many a Peer who has got two!” 


THE MUSIC OF TIME, 
(A Fable after a Picture of Guido Meni). 


Oh! Time has Music in his wings, 
For of old in Tempe's classic shade, 
A harp with a thousand dulcet strings 
The Wizard to youthful Phoebus play'd, 
Apollo he stepp'd a measure rare 
With the llours and Months unto Chronos’ song; 
And glad were the valleys in Thessaly fair, 
And carth rejoiced as they danced along. 


For there was of Morn the orient cloud, 
And there was of Noon the golden light, 
And there too was Evening's misty shroud, 
And there was the dark blue vail of Nigi:t. 
Bright Spring came forth with her flowers and leaves, 
And the beauty of Summer «how'd fair and young; 
Brown Autumn she dressed her in frnits and sheaves, 
And snows and ice upon Winter hung. 


‘Twas thus they moved o'er Olympus’ clime, 
And you might have fancied as on they past, 
That the spells they wrought to the notes of Time, 
A varying landscape around them cast: 
For now ‘twas light, and now ‘twas gloom, 
The sun was bright or the blast was chill, 
Though the wintry frost, and thagummer-time bloom, 
Were concord, and music, and harmony still. 


And deem not these are but Minstrel tales 
Nor think them nought but a Painter's trance; 
For the world, as well as Thessaly's vales, 
Ilas heard the music and seen the dance: 
And yet, as the Seasons are gliding along, 
Around Apollo's immortal springs, 
They seem but to move to a sweet-flowing song, 
That ‘Time as he changes awakes on his strings, 








LITERARY. 


Terr is a pause in the labor of the presses 
which were driven hotly up to the holidays, and 
authors and publishers are apparently resting for 
a little before the opening of the spring trade. In 
this breathing space, we may look back at some 
publications not strictly new, but which are not 
likely to grow old or stale. 

That man who proposed to mould national char- 
acter by writing the ballads for the people had cer- 
tain European nations in his mind, where the popu- 
lace, reading little, sing to one another such songs 
as they knew, and listen to songs as the chief means 
of deriving information and excitement. But in 
this country, where the ballad-singer is displaced 
by the news-boy, with his regular issues and loads 
of extras for popular reading, he who would influ- 
ence the nation muxt seek his field in the hearts of 
the youth by writing their school and story books. 

Probably no one man has had, in this way, a 
greater influence on the American character than 
Peter Parley. Who that has been a boy within 
the last thirty years has not felt this intluenee, or 
has forgotten the picture of the old man with his 
crutch looking at the youth and threatening them 
with the dire vengeance of his silence if they harm- 
ed his gouty foot ? 

In his Reco.tiections or A Lire-Timr (pub- 
lished by Miller, Orton, & Mulligan), Mr. Good- 
rich commences with his childhood in Connecticut, 
and closes with his late official position in France 
as Consul of the United States at Paris; not pro- 
fessing to give what can in any sense be called a 
biography, but sketches of men and things, inci- 
dents, public and private, which le has Leen con- 
versant with, and of some of which he ‘‘ was a 
part.” Of course, this affords him vast material 
for his chapters. Not the least interesting of these 
are the descriptions of his boyhood in Ridgefield, 
a country village of Connecti-ut, and of its pastors 
and people, its boys and its schools, its virtues and 
—it had almost none—its vices. Not infrequently, 
in his after-life, the Connecticut boy met with faces 
that he had seen in the country village, or with 
incidents that sent his memory back to its quiet 
scenes; and the contrasts in his life, and the lives 
of others, which these meetings afforded, are among 
the startling passages of the volumes. One of 
these passages will serve for an example: 

About this time—it must have been in the summer of 
1804—I remember Jerome Bonaparte coming up to Kee- 
ler’s tavern with a coach and four, attended by his young 
wife, Miss Patterson, of Baltimore. It was a gay estab- 
lishment, and the honeymoon sat happily on the tall, 
sallow stripling and his young bride, You must remem- 
ber that Napoleon was then filling the world with his 
fame ; at this moment his feet were on the threshold of 
the empire. The arrival of his brother in the United 
States of course made a sensation. His marriage, his 
movements, all were gossiped over, from Maine to 
Georgia, not Castine to California, these being the ex- 
treme points of the Union, His entrance into Ridgefield 
produced a flutter of excitement even there. A crowd 
gathered around Keeler's tavern to catch a sight of the 
strangers, and I among the rest. I had a good long look 
at J. rome, who was the chief object of interest, and the 
image never faded from my recollection, 

Half a century later I was one evening at the Tuile- 
ries, amidst the flush and the fair of Louis Napoleon's new 
court. Among them I saw an old man, taller than the 
mass around—his nose and chin almost meeting in con- 
tact, while his toothless gums were ‘munching the airy 
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meal of dotage and decrepitude.” I was irresistib! 
chained to this olject, as if a spectre had risen up throug 
the tioor and stood among the garish throng. My mem. 
ory traveled back, back among the winding labyrinths 
of years. Suddenly I found the clew: the stranger was 
Jerome Bonaparte, 

Ah, what a history lay between the past and precor:— 
a lapse of nearly fitty years! What a difierence between 
him then and now! ‘Then he was a gay and gallant 
bridegroom ; now, though he had the title of King, he 
was throneless and sceptreless—an invalid governor of 


invalid.—the puppet and pageant of av adventurer, whose 


power lay in the mere magic of a name. 

The predecessor of Mr. Goodrich’s father, as pas- 
tor of the first church in Ridgefield, was Jonathan 
Ingersoll, whose granddaughter was Grace Inger- 
soll, the American Leauty of Bonaparte’s court ; 
and one of the strangest incidents in a family his- 
tory is here brought te light by the author, who 
relates a touching story of the daughter of Grace, 
the descendant of the old Puritan divine ef Con- 
necticut, now in a convent in the south of France. 

It is of course impossitle to follow the auther 
through these volumes, or to hint at one in a score 
of his recollections. Walter Scott in his clerk's 
desk in court, Jeffrey at the bar before a Scotch 
Presbyterian jary, Edward Irving in the pulpit, 
the Duke of York on the race-course, Byren in his 
coffin—al] these he saw and deseribes. 

Not the least valuable part of the volumes is the 
Appendix, fixing, as a matter of literary history, 
the fact that Samuel G. Goodrich is the veritable 
Peter Parley. 





Pen anp Pexcit Pictures, by Thomas Hood. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 

This Thomas Hood is not that Thomas Hood, nor 
is there any thing in the volume to justify the son's 
assumption of that unexplained name on the title- 
page, or the yet more out-of-taste name, ** Tom 
Hood,” on his dedicatory page. Every man has 
right and title to use his own name, and may es- 
pecially plead that right when its use is likely to 
be a wrong on his own father who gave it to him; 
but there is a difference between putting one's no- 
menclature on a door-plate, or a traveling-bag, and 
putting it on the title-page of a Look. Let no one, 
then, suppose this to be a collection of hitherto 
unpublished sketches by Hood of ‘‘ Miss Kilman- 
segg,” “The Bridge of Sighs,’’ and ‘* The Song of 
the Shirt"—every body's Tom Hood of many side- 
aching, many wet-eye, many loving recollections. 
He, alas! is ‘‘one more unfortunate,” of whom, 
not very long ago, ‘they went and told the sex- 
ton, and the sexton tolled the Lell.” 

Rut for the name, which leads us to expect bet- 
ter things, the poems and prose sketches which fill 
this volume might pass muster among average 
books. They are rather flat than otherwise, pos- 
sessing no great merit or demerit. The poetry is 
better than the prose; but when he attempts any 
dry humor in verse, the recollection of that Tom 
Hood comes over us, so that the wit of this one 
seems very dry and very dull. Nevertheless, 
that our readers may judge of his best style, we 
extract a specimen that is not destitute of beauty 
and delicacy, which may promise better things; 

THE BROOK WITHOUT A NAME. 
I met her by a little brrn 
That trickled musically, 
With many a fell, and many a turn, 
Adown a bosky valley. 


She said she came to fetch the kine, 
But—nay, I will not doubt her, 
And so I'll own the fault was mince) 

The kine went home without her. 


I said { tramped o'er gorse and furze 
Yor grouse, that love the heather, 

But chere, I own, the fault was hers) 
I did not bag a feather, 


So, through our ehat (if you prefer, 
T'll even say, our courting), 

The lowing kine went without her, 
I went without my sporting. 


The sun was drinking from the plain 
The dew, when first we mated, 

But it had all come back again 
Before we separated. 

Tlow oft we kissed I can not count; 
Of raptures, 80 ecstatic, 

The man who gives the true amount 
Is basely mathematic ! 

. . * . . . 

Yet though my brook no title claims, 
No hackneyed place in story, 

Nor classes with the lesser ncmes 
Of Tiber, Thames, Missouri, 


I will not let the world forget— 
This noble title giving: 
** The Bonnie Burnie, wl.ere IT met 
The Sweetest Lassie living.” 





Tue Man or Bustness, Considered in his Vari- 
ous Relations, /y James W. Alerunder, D.D., 
John Todd, D.D., William B. Spragre, D.D., 
Stephen H. Tyrg, D.D., Isaac Ferris, D.D., 
Jonathan F. Steains, D).D. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A volume that should Le in the hands of every 

business man, especially every young man in the 

country. Abounding in excellent matter; advice 
which is given ina style that must reach the heart ; 
eloquent appeals and strong admonitions. 

The publisher of this work has hit upon quite a 
new idea in bookmaking, the peculiarity of which 
is indicated in the title-page given above. The 
volume consists of original articles on various 
branches of the same subject by clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, much in the style of ‘‘ The 
Smitten Houschold”—a work for the afflicted, by 
the same publisher, which contains essays on the 
death of a child, a parent, a husband, a wife, and a 
friend, by various eminent clergymen. 4 

From the first chapter of “‘ The Man of Busi- 
ness,” which is entitled ‘‘ The Merchant's Clerk 
cheered and counseled,” we make an extract, in 
which all who are familiar with it will recognize 
the clear, forcille, polished, and irreproachable 
lexander: 

Parenta, employers. and senior arsociates will inenl- 
cate upon you the daily duties of your calling; indeed, 
you already know them; which may shew you that the 
grand desideratum is not by-laws, but inward principle. 
Nevertheless, take kindly a few disinterested counsels 
from one who is no longer young, but who has long cher- 
ished a warm sympathy with those who are beginning 
life. Under the general determination to do your duty, 
beware of early disgusts, whether toward p orw 
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All new trials are burdensome; all beginnings are vex- 
atious. He that ascends a ladder must take the lowest 
round. All who are sbove were once below. ‘An two 
men ride of a horse, one must ride behind.” To con- 
sider any thing menial which ‘belongs to the career of 
training is to be a fool. The greatest philosophers and 
the greatest commanders have passed through toils as 
humble and as galling. These hard rules are an indis- 
pensable part of education, and it is best to have the 
worst first. Cheer upon cold winter mornings, when you 
blow your fingers as you walk briskly down Broadway, 
or at fate hours of packitig, invoicing, or replacing goods. 
Choer up at the thought that it will make a man of you. 
Perhaps you remember Latin enough to quote the words 
in Virgil: ‘All this it will be sweet to remember here- 
after.” Recall enough of history to think of what Roman, 
and especially Spartan beys were accustomed to bear. 
Think of the whaling voyage. Think of the morning 
drill at West Point. Think of the ignominy of giving up 
prospects in life out of a little girlish disgust. 

Whatever comes of it, put your shoulder to the wheel 
for a few months; by that time some of the rough places 
will have become plain. Wear the yoke gracefully. 
Every moment of this weariness and trouble will turn out 
to your lasting profit, especially in regard to character. 
There are certain things which you will be ashamed to 
class among hardships. ,Suchare early rising, which you 
should practice for pleasure and longevity as well as re- 
ligion; exercise in the open air or on your feet; hard 
work tending toward knowledge of business; punctuality, 
without which you can never attain wealth or honor; and 
tedious employment in affairs which secure you confiden- 
tial regard. In all these temptations to discontent, let 
me venture an observation on life, which I confess it cost 
me many years to comprehend. Uneasiness in the youth- 
ful mind arises from a fallacy that we may express thus; 
** Work now, but rest and pleasure hereafter.” Not merely 
the clerk, but the millionaire thus deludes himself. “I 
will bear these annoyances in view of the refreshing and 
luxurious respite of my hereafter." In opposition to all 
this let me deelare to you that these hours, or days, or 
years of repose, when the mighty oppressive hand of the 
pviant Business is let up, will be none the less sweet for 
your having taken a genuine satisfaction in your work as 
og went along. You will not make the journey better 

f, like famous pilgrims to Loretto, you put peas in —_ 
shoes. orm the habit of secking pleamure in work, 
piness in the duty of the hour. 





Tur AmericAN ALMANAC For 1857. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Company. 

It is only necessary to announce this annual pub- 

lication, which has become a recessity in all houses 

aud places of business. 





Eu Grinco; or, NEw Mexico anp Her Pro- 
PLE, by W. W. H. Davis, late United States Attor- 
ney. Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Davis’s book opens with a model telegraphic 

dispatch. Captain Reynolds, U'S.A., being de- 

tained by slow stage-coaches, after crossing the 

Jordan near Jefferson City, on his way to Independ- 

ence, Mo., where he expected to take the mail- 

wagon over the prairie to Santa l'é, telegraphed 
the proprietor of the latter conveyance in the foi- 
lowing words: 
* Fink's stages are so rickety ; 
His horses are so slow; 
Ilis drivers are such drunken sots, 
They scarce can make them go. 
Then hoid your horses, Billy, 
Just hold them for a day; 
I've crossed the River Jordan, 
And am bound for Santa Fé.” 

Billy waited, and the Captain secured his place. 
The sketches of the journey across the plains, buf- 
falo-hunting, and other incidents of prairie life, 
are fresh and spirited. These are followed by a 
valuable historical sketch of New Mexico; and 
the body of the volume contains the author's per- 
sonal adventures, intercourse with the people, and 
experience as a lawyer in the country. These 
possess remarkable interest, as showing who and 
what we have for fellow-citizens of the United 
States, as well as for the lively incident with which 
the pages are filled. Lawyers will not be more 
interested than all readers in the chapters on 
“riding the circuit,” the strange administration 
of justice in this new country, and especially the 
trial of the four Indians, which is fresh in the re- 
collections of many, who had executed a man under 
their own law for witchcraft, and were indicted 
and tried therefor, but escaped through a hole in 
the indictment, or by a failure to prove a correct 
venue. Noone will read the book without obtain- 
ing a vast amount of information about an interest- 
ing part of our own territory, given in a happy 
style, and with a constantly-amusing series of ad- 
ventures. 





Kataie Branpe, A Firestipe History or A 
Quiet Lire, by Holme Lee. Uarper & Brothers. 
The best work of a writer whose name is in- 
volved in this: somewhat curious nom de plume, 
and just what its title-page declares it. It is rare, 
in this day of novel-writing, to find so perfect a 
union of appreciation of character and ability with 
pen and pencil. There are passages in the book 
that have all the force of Kingsley, and others 
whose pathos is unsurpassed; while its delinea- 
tions of the power and beauty of self-denial, its 
pains and comforts, its sufferings and rewards, will 
make the authoress a rival of Miss Mulock, whose 
plots have so much rested on this trait of human 

character. 





ADDITIONAL RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW YORK. 
Dix, Edwarda, & Co. 

A Journey through Texas; or, a Saddie Trip on the 
Southwestern Frontier, with a Statistical Appendix. By 
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CONGRESS. 

On Tuesday, 13th, in the Senate, the Submarine Tele- 
graph bill was reported back from the Post-Office Com- 
mittee, without amendment, and made the special order 
for the following day. In the House a resolution was 
adopted instructing the Committee on Commerce to make 
inquiry relative to shipwrecks and loss of life on the 
Long Island and Jersey coasts. The message was again 

idered, and speeches were made by Messrs. Bing- 
ham, against, and Bowie, in support of, the position ta- 
ken by the President. The d t was referred to 
the committee of the Whole. The Tariff bill was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Campbell, of Ohio.—On Wednesday, in 
the Senate, a bill was reported making appropriation 
for improving the Mississippi, Ohio, and Arkansas Riv- 
ers. In the House, a large number of bills were intro- 
duced, among them one by Mr. Letcher, for the estab- 
lishment of a branch Mint in this city, to be under the 
control of the Director of the Philadelphia Mint. In 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Akers, of Missouri, made 
a speech in vindication of the principles of the American 
party, and Mr. Durfee, of Rhode Island, advocated pro- 
tection for American manufactures.—On Thursday, in 
the Senate, Mr. Seward reported from the Committee on 
Commerce a bill for the protection of steam-boats from 
damage or destruction by fire. It provides the method 
of constructing the engine and fire rooms, and is to go 
into effect one year after its passage. In the House a 
memorial was presented from ship-owners, merchants, 
and pilots of this city, r ding the p ge of 
Rogers’ Marine Signal bill. The Senate bill relative to 
foreign coins, fixing their value at the Federal offices, 
was passed with amendments. The House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Tariff bill, and political 
speeches were made by Messrs. Keitt, of South Carolina, 
and Bliss, of Ohio. Mr. Keitt, so far from regarding the 
slavery agitation as being quieted by the election of Mr. 
Buchanan, thought that the tendency of affairs was still 
more toward the formation of geographical parties, and 
a dissolution of the Union; but he believed the South 
abundantly able to take care of herself.—On Friday, in 
the Senate, the bill providing for the settlement of the 
claims of Revolutionary officers was finally postponed 
until the first Monday in next December, by a vote of 
24 to 28. The Senate then adjourned to Monday. The 
House was pied with a question raised by the Inves- 
tigating Committee.—On Saturday, on motion of Mr. 
Greenwood, a resolution was adopted calling upon the 
President for a complete list of persons charged with the 
disbursement of public moneys; also a list of those who 
have failed for more than twelve months to settle their 
accounts. ‘The House then considered a private bill, in 
connection with which Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, was dis- 
cussing a point in relation to the Court of Claims. He 
had been a friend io the Court, but still he considered the 
Judges fallible. ‘I am myself fallible,” he said, and 
fell backward in his chair, being seized with atrophy of 
the heart. The members and spectators at once were 
thrown into the highest state of alarm, the Speaker and 
numerous representatives crying out to those who pressed 
around him to stand back and give him air. Amidst the 
excitement, an adjournment ensued.—On Monday, in the 
Senate, the sa imieialy and Consular bill was passed; 














the Senate was official} notified of the election of Messrs. 
Bates and Bayard as senators from Delaware. In the 
House resolutions were adopted inquiring for informa- 
tion about the transportation of mails to San Francisco, 
and asking for information relative to Utah. A bill was 
reported for the relief of sick and disabled seamen. Mr. 
Fuller of Pa. explained that the new collection districts’ 
bill was a codification of existing laws. 


THE COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION. 

The Committee has sat all the week hearing witnesses, 
None of the evidence has come to light. Mr. Raymond, 
editor of the Daily Times, was summoned and gave evi- 
dence. He declined to state the name of the writer of 
the article in the 7imes of the 6th inst., but avowed his 
responsibility for it. He maintained the duty of the 
Press to act on moral convictions. The Committee urged 
that the investigation must fall through if Mr. Raymond 
refused to produce this testimony. Mr. Raymond re- 
plied that he did not so understand it; on the contrary, 
the House took special pains to repudiate all idea that 
the investigation was ordered in q ofany thing 
published in the Times. In the House on Friday, the 
Chairman, Mr. Kelsey, rose to a question of privilege, 
and offered a preamble and resolution—the former setting 
forth that Joseph L. Chester had been summoned before 
the Committee and had neglected to appear, and the lat- 
ter directing the Speaker to issue his werrant to the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, commanding him to bring Chester to the 
bar of the House to answer for contempt. Considerable 
objection was made, and doubts were expressed as to the 
authority of the House to take any sueh step; but the 
records of the House were cited to prove that a proper 
precedent existed, and, after an unsuccessful motion to 
lay the resolution on the table, it was passed almost 
unanimously. 





PERSONAL DIFFICULTY. 

A personal rencontre took place last weck between 
Messrs, Campbell and Rust. r. Campbell, desiring to 
get up the Tariff bill, sought and obtained the floor, to 
move the previous question upon the debate on the Pres- 
ident’s Message. Mr. Rust appérently desired to speak, 
and tried to prevent the order for the previous question, 
remarking that he would put an end to this bargaining 
for the floor between members and the Speaker, or some- 
thing to that effect. Mr. Campbell replied, ‘‘ If you mean 
to insinuate that I make any such ains, you are a 
liar!’ A duel was apprehended for some time; but, on 
Thursday, Mr, Campbell got up in his place, and said that 
he had learned that the Hon. Albert Rust regarded a re- 
mark which he had made on Tuesday as an insult to that 
honorable gentleman, but that he had not intended to 
insult or cast any imputation upon him, and he now dis- 
avowed any such design. Mr, Rust then rose, and said 
that he had understood the Hon, Lewis D. Campbell dif- 
ferently at the time, but was now gratified by his dis- 
avowal. 

THE DIGNITY OF A DUTCH MINISTER. 

The correspondence between the Dutch and United 
States Governments on the subject of Mr. Dubois's refusal 
to give evidence on the case of the homicide of the wait- 
er Keating has been published. The Dutch Government, 
through Mr. Van Hall, gave its ultimatum as follows: 

** Availing himself of a prerogative generally conceded 
to the members of the diplomatic body, and recognized 
also by the laws of the Republic, as adverted to by Mr. 
Marcy in his above-mentioned dispatch, Mr. Dubois re- 
fused to appear before a court of justice; but, being de- 
sirous to at once reconcile that prerogative with the re- 
quirements of justice, he suggested a middle course of 
action, and proposed to Mr. Marcy to give his declaration 
under oath, should he be authorized to that effect by the 
government of the Netherlands, 

“After taking the King’s orders on the subject. I did 
not hesitate to give such authority to Mr. Dubois, ap- 
proving, at the same time, and formally, the line of con- 
duct which he pursued on that occasion, convinced as I 
was that, in reality, the difficulties of a criminal suit to 
be carried on in America as a common witness, could not 
comport with the dignity of the character of a minister 
of the King residing at the seat of government of the Re- 
public, nor yet could it do so with the duties of his office." 

This, of course, was tantamount to refusing to testify; 
and so it was viewed by our government. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

General Simon Cameron has been elected United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, over Colonel John W. For- 
ney. General Cameron is a Republican, Colonel Forney 
a Democrat. The vote was, Cameron, 67; Forney, 58; 
Foster, 7; Wilkins, 1. The result has caused consider- 
able commotion, and protests against the election have 
been filed. 

Hon. Charles Sumner has been unanimously re-elected 
United States Senator for Massachusetts for six years. 

Hon. Zachariah Chandler has been elected United 
States Senator from Michigan in the room of Hon. Lewis 
Cass. Mr. Chandler has been a Whig; his politics are 
now Republican. 

Hon. James 8, Green has been chosen United States 





Senator from Missouri. He is an anti-Benton Democrat. 
The vote was, Green, 89; Benton, 34; Kennett, 32. 

Governor Trusten Polk, present Governor of Missouri, 
has been elected to fill Senator Guyer's seat. The vote 
was, Polk, 101; Benton, 23; Gamble, 84; Scattering, 3. 

Hon. Hannibal Hamlin has been elected United States 
Senator from Maine for the long term, and Amos Nourse 
for the short. 

Hon. James A. Ba: has been elected United States 
Senator from Delaware for the long, and Martin W. 
Bates for the short term. 

Nine other Senators are shortly to be chosen. From 
the complexion of the various legislatures, it is supposed 
that the United States Senate, on 4th March next, will be 

posed of 37 D: ts, 20 Republicans, and 5 Know 


Nothings, 
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over to Blanchett’s house to see what was the matter; 
but Mr. Blanchett and family had gone visiting a near 
neighbor that day. Jones found where they were, but 
his it seems, did not meet him with as cheerful 
smiles beaming on her countenance as were seen when 
they parted a few days before, He requested her to go 
home with him, but she refused, and informed him that 
she would have no more to do with him. 

But he was determined not ‘‘to give it up so." He 
then went away, and came back the same night with 
a@ gang of ruffian yer, | his relatives, and attacked 
Bianchett's house, he and his wife having returned home. 
They broke down the door and rushed in, and then a 
fight commenced. In the mélée one of the Jones’ party 
was shot in the back, and Mr. Blanchett was struck over 
the head with the butt of a horse-whip, which knocked 
him senseless and bleeding to the floor. The Jones’ party, 

ing they had killed Blanchett, retreated in haste, 





This body has transacted a great deal of busifiess dur- 
ing the week. Among the measures of interest we no- 
tice a petition from the Chamber of Commerce praying 
for the repeal of the usury laws; a bill appropriating 
money for a residence for the Governor; a bill intro- 
duced prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and a 
resolution in the same view, tabled; another new char- 
ter bill introduced; a resolution awarding the thanks of 
the Senate and a gold medal to Lieutenant Hartstein; a 
resolution fixing 3d February as the time to elect a 
United States Senator, etc. 

STATE LEGISLATURES. 

The Legislature of New Jersey met on 13th. The Govy- 
ernor, in his message, desires a new boundary line be- 
tween Jersey and New York. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin met on 14th. The Gov- 
ernor’s message alludes freely to the disturbances in 
Kansas. . ‘ 

The new Governor of Illinois recommends an amend- 
ment of the banking law; also, in connection with the 
new apportionment of representation in the Legislature, 
an increase of repr atives; iders the p ge of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill equivalent to the recognition 
of Slavery as a leading element in the society of the Re- 
public; states that he has resisted this consummation, 
and, ever mindful of the value of the Union, the obliga- 
tions to the Constitution, and the courtesies due to his 
brethren of the South, he shall continue to resist it to 
the best of his ability. 

The new Governor of Indiana represents the Prohibit- 
ory Law as having been condemned by a large majority 
of the voters, after full consideration, as productive of 
more evil than good, and, on that ground, he invites its 
original advocates to join in its repeal. In allusion to 
the Know Nothings, he says, that secret political organ- 
izations are already fast wasting away under the influence 
of sober second thought; but for one of the evils intro- 
duced by them the Governor thinks a legislative remedy 
is needed. The evil referred to is organized violence, ex- 
hibited at the polls on election day, which the Governor 
represents as having spread from the cities into the coun- 
try, and as requiring the strong hand of the law to sup- 
press it. 

The Assembly of Missouri is said to have passed a res- 
olution adjourning the Legislature from Jefferson City 
to St. Louis. 

The free State Legislature of Kansas has adjourned to 
the second Tuesday in June. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Great excitement has been caused by a decision of the 
Supreme Court upon the unconstitutionality of a bill 
making an appropriation of $100,000 for the construction 
of a wagon road across the Sierra Nevada, which bill was 
passed on the Sth of April, 1855. The ground upon which 
the Supreme Court's decision is rendered is, that the 
Constitution expressly prohibits the State from contract- 
ing any indebted ding the t of $300,000, 
unless the bill making any further appropriations should 
be submitted to the people, and be ratified by them. 
The decision affects equally the question of the constitu- 
tionality of all the bills by which indebtedness has been 
created since the prescribed limit was reached—and the 
effect of the decision has been, to a great extent, to stop 
the sale of the bonds of San Francisco, The general sen- 
timent of the people is against repudiation, and the 
press is unanimous upon this point. A bill, it is expect- 
ed, will be passed as soon as the Legislature meets, in 
which the whole of the present State indebtedness will 
be submitted to the people, and indorsed by them. 

FRIGHTFUL MURDER ON LONG ISLAND. 

A frightful murder was committed at Jamaica, Long 
Island, on a public thoroughfare, early in the evening, 
one day last week. 

The persons who first saw Mr. Carman, upon whom 
the murder was committed, were startled by the sight of 
horses running away with an empty hay-wagon return- 
ing from market, going east, and dashing through the 
toll-gate at a frightful rate. These persons then turned 
their attention westwardly, from whence the wagon came, 
and going a short distance from the toll-gate, found Mr. 
Carman in the sleigh-track, beside the road, his head 
bruised and bleeding, with life nearly extinct, and they 
readily and very naturally came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Carman had been thrown in that position from his 
wagon by his horses running away with it. He was im- 
mediately taken to a house. No coroner being nearer 
than Flushing, Justice Hendrickson from Springfeld was 
sent for, who, as it was supposed, in absence of a cor- 
oner had a right to act, ond who came there about ten 
o'clock on that night. Nothing was found by these per- 
sons on that night to cause them to believe that Car- 
man had been murdered. Hence the reason that no 
alarm of murder was given until the next morning about 
seven o'clock, when the instrument of death—the club— 
was discovered near the place where Carman was found, 
nearly all covered in the snow with spots of blood upon 
it. Then the alarm was given, and since then the sher- 
iff, constables, justices, and all the police force, besides 
many other citizens of the village, have been active and 
indefatigable in the search of the murderer, but as yet 
without success. 

There are all sorta of stories, rumors of arrests and sup- 
positions, but one arrest has been made. A man who was 
wandering about Jamaica, was on Tuesday arrested at 
Cypress Hills. He is now in the cells, Nothing has 
been elicited from him; whether there will be or not, it 
is difficult to say. ; 

Sheriff Hendrickson has offered $500 reward for the 
detection and conviction of the murderers, : 

A resolution has been passed requesting the Board of 
Trustees to organize a night-watch. 

A committee has been appointed to enroll the citizens 
into a patrol to aid the night-watch in the discharge of 
their duties. 

A HUSBAND WHO WOULDN'T GIVE HIS WIFE UP. 

In November last, while Mr. Blanchett, of Grant 
County, Ky., was in the mountain hunting, a young 
man named Peter Jones ran off with Miss Emnra Blanch- 
ett, his daughter, who was under age, and married her. 
To accomplish his purpose, Jones committed a most ne- 
farious, but singular fraud, _ By his t, his 
uncle and aunt went to the Clerk of the-@wen County 
Court and represented themselves, the one to be Peter 
Jones and the other Miss Blanchett, and asked for license 
to marry; and they —_s both evidently over age, the 
clerk issued the license without asking any questions. 

They then left, and handed over the license to Jones, 
who, in company with Miss chett, went to a Rey. 
Mr. Sparrow, who married them. The health and spirits 
of Mrs. Blanchett (the mother 6f Miss Emma), as soon as 
she heard of what had occurred, became deeply affected. 
To give her beautiful and lovely daughter up to such a 
wretch as Jones seemed to her worse than consigning 
her to the grave. Mr. Blanchett went over to Jones’s 
house, and accosted both him and his daughter in a 
friendly manner, and told the latter that her mother was 
very unwell and deeply distressed, and that, if she would 
come home and see her, he thought it would restore her. 
As for himself, he said he had no objections to the mar- 
riage, but it was preying upon his wife's mind, and mak- 
ing her very unhappy. If Mrs. Jones would only go with 
him and stay a few days, he would satisfy her mother 
with her conduct, and she could then return to Jones 
a 








n. 
Well pleased with these representations, Mrs. Jones 
went with her father, but remained several days longer 
than had been agreed on, and her husband therefore went 





carrying away with them Peter Jones's wife, the object of 
their visit. The en injured are recovering. 

It is said that there were as many as twenty or thirty 
persons in the crowd who attacked Blanchett's house. 
As many of them as could be identified were arrested 
the next day, and held to answer at the next Term of 
the Grand County Court to the charge of an attempt at 
assassination. 

The Blanchetts are in humble circumstances, but are 

ple of the highest respectability, and their daughter 
s one of the most beautiful and accomplished young la- 
dies in Kentucky. 


A BRICK FROM S0LOMON'S TEMPLE. 

H. Clay Trumbull, Esq., has presented to St. Joha's 
Lodge of Free Masons, at Hartford, a ‘‘key stone’ made 
from a fragment of rock taken from the ruins of King 
Solomon's Temple, at Jerusalem. The Times says: 
“The stone is suspended by a link of gold representing 
an arch, attached to a wedge of the same material, made 
in imitation of those used by operative masons in raising 
ponderous pieces of stone.” 

A POOR MAN KILN-DRIED. 

A man named Peter Crow, of Douglas township, Berks 
County, Pa., met with a horrible death on Tuesday night 
of last week. He was engaged in burning lime for Mr. 
Jacob Bower, of that township, and it is supposed that 
being very cold he went to the top of the kiln to warm 
himself, and becoming stifled by the gas arising there- 
from, fell forward upon the limestone. He was found on 
Wednesday morning, the clothes burned from his body, 
which was much charred. 

SPANISH MONARCHY IN MEXICO. 

A ministerial paper of Madrid says that General Santa 
Anna of Mexico, has sent agents to Madrid to propose to 
re-establish monarchy in Mexico, with a Spanish prince 
as sovereign, soselden the Spanish Government will grant 
him certain assistance. The opposes any such 
project, unless it be freely demanded by public opinion 
in Mexico, and have the support of England and France. 


NO MORE SPENDTHRIFTS CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING. 

By the bill now before Congress, the Spanish coins 
which now pass for shillings and sixpences, will be with- 
drawn from circulation, and the only small silver coins in 
use will be the 3,5,and 10 cents, When this takes place 
a quarter will at length contain 25 cents, and infuriated 
fathers will cease to talk of cutting off their sons with a 
shilling. f 

A YANKEE RESTORES TO THE RUSSIANS THEIR FLEET. 

It will be doubtless well remembered that when the 
late war broke out, and the Allies menaced Sebastopol, 
the Russians sunk their fleet in the harbor, both to pre- 
vent its being taken, and to close the mouth of the chan- 
nel. The vessels sunk were sixteen war-steamers, four 
120-gun ships, fifteen 84-gun ships, nine frigates, and 
numerous brigs, schooners, transports, and merchantmen. 

An American engineer has now contracted to raise the 
wrecks. The enterprising contractor is J. E. Gowen, of 
Boston, the same who raised the wreck of the steam-ship 
Missouri, in the harbor of Gibraltar, under contract with 
ourgovenment. This wreck had lain eight years in that 
harbor, and the British government made continued at- 
tempts for three years to remove it, until the English en- 
gineers gave up in despair, and reported that human in- 
genuity could not free the harbor from that danger. The 
British Cabinet then requested that the government of 
the United States would take the matter in hand, and it 
sent out a live Yankee, who effected the desired purpose 
in sixty days, under contract for fifty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. This achievement was looked upon with great sur- 
prise in England. 

When Mr. Gowen reached Moscow last summer, to lay 
his proposals before the Russian government, he found the 
ground already covered with French and English engi- 
neers, some of whom had been there for months. He called 
upon Duke Constantine, laid before him the report of the 
English engineers, stating the removal of the Missouri 
from the harbor of Gibraltar to be impossible, and Marcy's 
certificate that he had done it in.sixty days, at a very low 

rice. “ You are just the man for me,” said Constantine, 
and in twenty-four hours the contract was signed, and 
our Yankee was on his way to Sebastopol to survey his 
ground. The Russian government placed a small steamer 
at his disposal, and showed him how the operation of sink- 
ing the ships had been done, and the Boston man said he 
guessed he could return pretty nearly half of them ia 
good order, and clear away the remainder. 

He is now making his arrangements in this city and in 
Philadelphia. All the machinery will be prepared and 
shipped from here for Sebastopol early in the spring, and 
will be accompanied with a large corps of American en- 
gineers, ship-carpenters, and so forth. 





. FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
MEETING OF THE CONGRESS OF PARIS. 

Tur Plenipotentiaries of the Powers which signed the 
treaty of peace met at Paris on Wednesday, the 8ist of 
December, at noon, at the Hotel of Foreign Affairs. 

At the first meeting the commissions of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries were verified, and a programme was read stat- 
ing that, whereas a difficulty had arisen in executing Ar- 
ticle XX. of the treaty of Paris, the contracting parties 
had met to consider under what circumstances the diffi- 
culties in question could be arranged. Compliments were 
then hanged on the iliatory spirit exhibited all 
around. A new line would, therefore, be traced out as a 
Bessarabian frontier, Russia r ing her pretensi 
to New Bolgrad, and the Isle of Serpents and the Delta 
of the Danube being given up to Turkey. In compensa- 
tion for these amicable approaches, a district of land would 
be accorded to Russia toward the north of Moldavia. It 
was reported outside, that none of the Plenipotentiaries 
offered any remarks against the propositions, and that 
some minor points were mooted of a nature unknown to 
the public. The Conference, on Wednesday, sat five 
hours, each member having before him a large map, pre- 
— by a commission of engineers, of the localities in 

ispute. 








NAPOLEON OBJECTS TO BE ABUSED. 

It appears that the Emperor is very touchy on the sub- 
ject ol cosmaner attacks. Two or three months after 
the coup d'état, one of the most famous of Parisian bank- 
ers had an audience of the (then) President, and to re- 
ceive him the prince laid down a copy of the previous day's 
Times, just arrived, and which he had been occupied in 

ding. The busi upon which the financial man 
had come was discussed, and when the practical part of 
the conversation was over, Prince Louis turned round, 
took up anew the newspaper, and holding it out to his vis- 
itor, ** Read that, M. L——,"’ he said, directing his atten- 
tion to the leading article, which was one of the very 
violent ones which did appear in that journal against 
Louis Napoleon at the time in question. When the per- 
sonage addressed had cast his eye over the article, he 
tried, as people in such positions usually do, to make 
light of matters, and said, with a sort of deprecatory smile, 
**Oh, but you know, Monseigneur, the 7imes will say no 
matter what, and—"’ but his princely host stopped him, 
saying, “No! M. L——, you know England as well as I 
do—the Times only says what a majority of Englishmen 
think; it never goes against what is the popular feeling 
of the hour, or it would not be read by every body as it 
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1d not mind what any mere journal might say 
is. i sreut I lose my patience at thinking that if the 
Times says all that is there set down, it is that it finds a 
public ready to swallow all it has to say." — 

This story was lately told by a court official in a Paris 
salon. A personage of high rank, who was standing by, 
— anecdote is perfectly true, for it was told to me 
two days after it happened, by M. L—— himself.” To 
this the court official made, in turn, this rejoinder: ‘I 
tell the story to show how the Emperor once felt toward 
the violent expression of public opinion in English jour- 
nals, and because I think, if care is not taken, that the 
time is coming when he will think again, as he did upon 
the occasion described, and when all his patience will be 
exhausted.” 

A QUEER EXHIBITION. 

A Paris speculator, who has already acquired claims to 
the title of millionaire, has hit upon a new kind of spec- 
ulation, which he thinks will give him a better interest 
for his money than if he invested it in the Credit Mobilier. 
He has collected together 1,000,000 francs (£40,000) in 
Napoleons and five franc pieces, and is about to exhibit it 
in a shop on the Boulevards—admittance to view this 
treasure to be obtained for the small sum of one penny a 
head. A few years ago an ingot of gold, value £16,000, 
the principal prize in a lottery, which became celebrated 
under the title of Lotterie de Pingot Wor, was exhibited, 
and the curiosity to see so large a sum all in a lump was 
such that policemen had to attend to preserve order 
among the crowd. 

PARIS PEOPRIETY. 

The French Council of State has settled a question 
which excited some interest. The Countess Ducayla, 
well known for her relations with Louis XVIII., be- 
queathed to the Count de Chambord her domain at St. 
Ouen, on the condition of his erecting there a monument 
to her memory. The Count refused the bequest, which 
consequently fell into the hands of the city of Paris on the 
same conditions. The municipal council, on the ground 
of morality, refused to accept these conditions, and the 
Council of State has now approved of that decision. The 
domain will, therefore, return to the natural heirs of the 
Countess, among whom is Princess de Craon. 

COURT FESTIVITIES. 

There has been but one ball at the Tuileries as yet, 
that given to the Prince of Prussia previous to his de- 
parture, when about 600 were present; there were no 
Americans or English invited. Their turn is to come 
after the Jour de (An. Notice has been given that on 
the 2d of January the Emperor and Empress will receive 
the ladies of the diplomatic corps, and all other ladies 
who may have been previously presented. The same 
ceremony took place last year, when all the ladies that 
could be got together only amounted to about 150, none 
of the lords of the creation being admitted. The affair 
was so complete a failure that it was thought the attempt 
would not be again renewed. The reason then assigned 
was the interesting state of the Empress, and perhaps 
there may be a similar one at present. 

It is said that there are 2000 Americans in Paris, who 
are prepared to go to Court if invited. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF HOOPED PETTICOATS. 

The other day a respectable trad 's wife, magnifi- 
cently Uressed, and a person of great natural beauty was 
seen sweeping through the Barrier de Clichy in all the 
pride of crinoline. By-and-by she returned, the crino- 
line looking larger and stiffer than ever. Suspicion was 
awakened. The lady was handed over to a matron of 
the police, when lo, suspended by the neck to the girdle 
of her waist, was discovered an enormous black feathered 
cock turkey, weighing some 15 Ibs. The Parisians are 
witty about the piquancy of a dindon prepared under 
such circumstances, and it is supposed that all monstrous 
crinolines will, in future, be styled no longer & l' Impéra- 
trice, a la Reine Victoria, but au dindon! The hapless 
young lady, for such she really was, was mulcted 100 fr. 
for her zeal toward her domestic economy, and her hus- 
band, who is a haberdasher, can only console himself by 
the reflection that if crinoli au dindon should be the 








mode, his patent right can not be disputed. 
+ The r is ware that — like most commodi- 
ties, pays an octroi duty on the entrance to French cities. 


COURT ETIQUETTE. 

In his endeavor to please the Prussian court, the Em- 
eror, at a late court-ball, caused it to be notified to the 
Snglish Embassador that it would be agreeable to him 

if Lord Cowley would waive his right of precedence in 
favor of Prince Frederick William of Prussia. His lord- 
ship replied that, however desirous to please the Empe- 
ror, and show every respect to Prince Frederick Will- 
iam, it was not in his power to accede, as he was bound 
not only to his sovereign, whom he represented, but to 
the position he held, not to waive a rule of fixed eti- 
quette, and thereby establish a new precedent, which 
might serve as such whenever a foreign prince, not sover- 
eign, or even direct heir to sovereignty, might arrive at 
Paris. This being done, Lord Cowley retired before 
supper, and left M. de Kisseleff and Baron Hubner free 
to waive their privilege as they might think fit. The 
diplomatie corps all agree that Lord Cowley acted in 
strict conformity with the laws regulating such matters, 
ENGLAND. 
THE RESOLUTE. 

Captain Hartstein and Mr. Dallas have declined the 
offer of the British Government to send home the Ameri- 
can crew of the Resolute in a British ship of war. Cap- 
tain Hartstein left on 3ist in the Washi n, and arrived 
here on 20th, The day before he left, the American flag 
was hauled down on board the Resolute, when it was sa- 
luted by the Victory with twenty-one guns. The union 
jack was then hoisted, and the ship was given up to the 
authorities, There was no other ceremony on the oc- 
casion. 


PICTURE OF THE RECEPTION ON BOARD THE RESOLUTE. 
The Queen has commissioned Mr. William Simpson, 
the artist of the Crimean war, to paint for her private 
allery a picture of the *‘ Reception” on board the Jteso- 
ute—a very graceful memorial of a most noble act of in- 
ternational cou The picture, which will include 
portraits of the various members of the royal family, and 
of Captain Hartstein and the American officers and the 
American Consul, will be engraved, and will unquestiona- 
bly prove popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 


GROANS OF THE LAST BRITISH TORY. 

The editor of the Britannia Newspaper thus speaks of 
the London penny press: ‘‘We have had no ‘classes 
dangerouses,’ and no licentious journalism circulating 
among the lower a What with the ticket-of-leave 
system, and penny hole-and-corner journalism—thanks 
to the devices of the Whig-radical statesmanship—we 
now have both, and it will not be the fault of either, or 
the fault of their progenitors, the Whig radicals, if our 
social condition does not develop itself in the full blown 
atrocity of the Red Republic.” 


BURIAL OF A TURK. 

_The readers of Dr. Sandwith’s book on the Siege of 
Kars will remember that when a Christian dies in Tur- 
key his family obtain a certificate from the magistrate to 
the effect that ** A—— , damned this day, may be 
thrust under ground.” Turks are better tr@ated in En- 
gland. Aseaman of the Turkish line-of-battle ship Peiki 
Zaffer lately died at Plymouth. The body was brought 
on shore on a bier of rough-hewn board, covered with a 
flag, followed by a large cortége of the officers, seamen, 
= marines belonging to the vessel. The grave was care- 
os ly dug, and tested by a compass in order to ascertain 
yo bearings in relation to the holy city--Mecca. The of- 
a priest then went into the grave into which the 
— y was lowered coffinless. The bier was afterward 
oa up and piled in the grave, and the mould well 

_ on the remains, the priests taking up positions at 
one erable distance east and west. On the procession 
re ing the grave, the former commenced chanting cer- 
mg passages in a loud voice, and finished the ceremony 

A eae water around the edge of the grave on both 


‘ A red TO THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

ween Victoria has had Baron Maroch tti t t 
a statue of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
» Newport, Isle of 


the Pirst, for St. Thomas’ Church 





Wight, where the Princess lies buried. The monument 
represents the figure of a youthful female reclining in a 
recess resembling the cell of a prison. The pillow on 
which the head of the figure rests is an open Bible, in 
which can be seen the following words :—‘*t Come unto 
me all ye that ane heavy laden, and I will give you rest."’ 
The following inscription is on the monument :—To the 
Memory of the Princess Elizabeth, danghter of King 
Charles I., who died at Carisbrook Castle, on Sunday, 
Sept, 8, 1650, and is interred beneath the chancel of this 
church, This monument is erected as a token of re- 
spect for her virtues, and of sympathy for her sufferings, 
by Victoria, R. 1856. 
DEATH OF HUGH MILLER. 

A post mortem examination of the body of Hugh Mil- 
ler had been made, at his house at Portobello, by Profes- 
sor Miller and other medical gentlemen. The following 
is the conclusion to which they have come: 

“The cause of death we found to be a pistol shot 
through the left side of the chest, and this, we are satis- 
fied, was inflicted by his own hand. From the diseased 
appearances found in the brain, taken in connection with 
the history of the case, we have no doubt that the act 
was suicidal, under the impulse of insanity.” 

The following few lines to his wife, found written on 
a folio sheet lying on the table beside his corpse, gives 
painful evidence of the awful intensity of the disease : 

“Dearest Lyrp1a—My brain burns. I must have 
walked; and a fearful dream arises upon me. I can not 
bear the horrib'e thought. God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ have mercy upon me. Dearest Lydia, dear 
children, farewell! My brain burns as the recollection 
grows. My dear, dear wife, farewell, 

“ Hueu Mitier.” 


SWITZERLAND. 
THE NEUFCHATEL QUFSTION. 

Nothing new has taken place in reference to this affair. 
It is understood that Mr. Fay, the United States Minister, 
made an effort to bring about a settlement; but that his 
interference was resented by Austria, on the ground that 
the Monroe doctrine prohibits interference in American 
affairs to Europeans. Mr. Fay is said nevertheless to 
have left for Berlin with proposals of accommodation. 
On the 29th ult, an Envoy Extraordinary from the Em- 
peror Napoleon arrived. He submitted propositions to 
Switzerland to release the prisoners, to guarantee their 
persons and property, but expel them from the Swiss 
territory. 

The President's Message to the Swiss Federation states: 

On December 20th all the foreign ministers at Berne 
made a proposal that, if the Swiss Federal authorities 
would give up the trial of the Neufchatel prisoners to their 
respective governments, they would endeavor to induce 
the King of Prussia to recognize the absolute independ- 
ence of Neufchatel. Considering this proposal as likely to 
produce the desired effect, and regarding it as favorable 
that the legation of the United States had declared its 
readiness to join these collective assurances, the Federal 
Council declared itself ready to recommend to the Fed- 
eral Assembly that the trial of the Neufchatel prisoners 
should be stopped, and that the prisoners must leave the 
country until a final arrangement respecting Neufchatel 
had been settled upon. This reasonable proposal fell 
to the ground because some of the powers refused to 
sign a collective note on the subject, and Switzerland 
could not concede further without compromising the free 
constitution and sovereign rights of the Confederation. 
The Federal Assembly therefore, before adjournment, 
passed the following decree: First, The Federal Council 
will still continue to endeavor to procure a pacific recog- 
nition of the ind d of Neufchatel. Second, The 
military levies ordered are approved ; an unlimited credit 
is allowed, and the Federal Council is authorized to take 
any ulterior measures necessary to defend the country to 
the lastextremity. Third, A loan of thirty million francs 
is authorized. Fourth, This information will be com- 
municated to the citizens when adopted, and the com- 
mander-in-chief will be appointed. The assembly is not 
dissolved, but prorogued. 

The 2d of January was the day specified for the march 
of the Prussians against Switzerland, but the time had 
been postponed until tie 5th, and some reports stated that 
it would not take place until the 15th orlater. The Swiss 
would put the Neufchatel prisoners on trial on or about 
the 15th inst. Sums toa heavy amount have been offered 
by the Swiss bankers in Paris and elsewhere to enable the 
Swiss Government to carry on the war, if necessary. 
Three of the Swiss regiments in the pay of the King of 
Naples will probably be recalled, 

¢ ITALY. 
A BNOW-STORM IN VENICE. 

While so many of us are suffering from the effects of a 
sncw-storm in New York, it is vurious to read the follow- 
ing account of the same phenomenon at Venice: 

** Next morning, December 1, the rain had ceased, and, 
from midnight on, it had been snowing so that not only 
the roofs of the buildings on the islands all about, but 
also the Riva, was completely white, presenting a splen- 
did spectacle. The light-house looked out utterly amazed 
from under its white night-cap; all the roofs on San 
Giorgio Maggiore, with their covering of snow, were set 
out sharp and clear against the gray sky, in strange con- 
trast with the red color of the buildings themselves, 
which, with their dark windows, stand out clearer than 
in full sunlight. Even the tower had on its weather side 
a wreath of snow, which looked like a glare of dazzling 
light; but strangest of all were the domes of the convent 
Zittella, and those of Santa Maria del Salute, enveloped 
in snow, and looking twice as large as usugl; the golden 

lobe, too, and twirling figure of Fortune on the Dogana 
i Mare, had each its white cap, and thus winter had 
marked its sudden arrival all along the grand canal as 
far as the eye could reach. On the Riva stood the mar- 
inari, shaking their heads at this extraordinary occur- 
rence; the shelters of their boats were covered with white, 
as also the dark streamers outside, and the fallen snow 
had the strangest effect on the black houses of the gon- 
dolas, which seemed as if edged with white fur. The 
snow had completely altered the appearance of every 
thing. The domes of St. Marc, the arabesques on the 
walls of the Doge's palace, and the Procurazie, usually so 
graceful and brilliant in the sunlight, looked heavy with 
their burden of snow, and especially the church, never 
very lofty, looked quite crushed under the weight of its 
usually graceful and beautiful roof." 
A KING ROBBED. 

The King of Sardinia, while out on a sporting excur- 
sion a few days ago, having become separated from his 
suite, was stopped by a party of robbers who demanded 
his purse. ‘‘ But I am the King," was the royal reply; 
to which the robbers answered, ‘‘ We know that very 
well, and it is precisely for you that we were waiting 
here.” The wood being solitary, and the suite at a dis- 
tance, his Majesty was obliged to yiela compliance, and 
held out to the robbers a purse containing twenty gold 
Napoleons, which was received with marks of the great- 


est respect, 
NICARAGUA. 

The news from Nicaragua is very contradictory. Itis 
stated that Gen. Henningsen was besieged in Granada 
nineteen days, but receiving reinforcements, he gave the 
enemy battle, and drove them off. He then marched 
upon Rivas, removing thence the military stores, public 
documents, etc. The allies, it is alleged, evacuated the 
place immediately on Henningsen’s approach. 

Gen. Henningsen, having received reinforcements, after 
withstanding a siege for ien days, succeeded in driving 
the enemy before him with a loss of 1400 men, while his 
(Henningsen's) loss was only 200, and the odds against 
him were ten to one. All the military stores, artillery, 
and public documents, were removed to Rivas uninjured. 

Walker toolg possession of Rivas without opposition— 
the enemy evacuating the place on hearing of his ap- 
proach. 

The Costa Ricans have taken posseseion of all the boats 
on the San Juan River, and cut off all communication 
with Walker from San Juan del Norte. 

Three hundred recruits were waiting at Punta Arenas, 
the repairing of a steamer, which would take five days, 
when they were determined to go up the river. 

Just as the Texas was leaving, a messenger arrived at 
Punta Arenas, stating that Walker, fearing something 
wrong, had come over to the Atlantic side, and on ascer- 
taining the state of affairs, recaptured Fort Say Carlos, 








which had been taken by the enemy, and was rapidly 
coming down the river, scattering all before him. 

The capture of the boats on the San Juan River was 
effected by a man named Spencer, formerly a mate on 
board one of the company’s boats, aided by 300 Costa 
Ricans. Besides capturing all the river boats, and the 
Forts Castille and San Carlos, they also took both of 
Walker's large lake steamers, leaving him only one 
schooner and a few bungos. 

Three hundred of Walker's men at Punta Arenas, under 
Lockridge, attempted to retake the boats lying there, but 
the — commander gave notice that he would not al- 
low it. 

This news is interpreted differently by Walker's friends 
and his enemies. The former believe that he is killing 
off his enemies; the latter think that he is nearly fin- 


ished. 
CUBA. 
A DEFAULTER. 

Don Rafael Castro de Palomino, late city tax collector 
at Hayana, has fled to parts unknown, supposea to the 
United States. He isa defaulter to an a .ount said to 
exceed $200,000, He is now being cited, through the of- 
ficial Gazette, to appear at the jail at Havana, to clear 
himself of the charges against him, he being assured by 
the Government, at the same time, that justice will be 
done him; but it is not likely he will avail himself of the 
invitation. He was considered a model collector, and 
had an income from his office of $40,000 per annum, and 
has occupied the same for the past ten years. He was 
kept in it by his many friends among the nobility, many 
of whom compose entirely the Ayuntamiento, or City 
Council, and he, in return for their benevolence, was in 
the habit of dispensing them corresponding favors, by 
lending them large amounts of money from the city 
funds, many a doubloon of which has been squandered 
at Monte, and on the results of cock fights. He likewise 
was in the habit of exempting many of them from paying 
taxes; but the new incumbent, Sefor Gispert, threatens 
to collect all outstanding accounts against those friends, 


ASIA. 
STARTLING DISCOVERIES LN THE EAST. 

A letter has appeared during the weck in a Boston pa- 
per, giving information of several striking discoveries 
which have lately been made in the East. It is under- 
stood that the writer is Rev. Mr. Wood, United States 
Consul at Beyroot. He says, 

“It is nearly two years since that I informed your 
readers of the grand and instructive discoveries in an- 
cient Nineveh, made by Mr. Place, the French Consul in 
Mosul. Following up the researches of Mr. Botta and 
Mr. Layard, he brought to light monuments of that long 
entombed city, which equally amazed and delighted the 
world, A man of genius and enthusiasm, he was en- 

aged by his to extend his researches, which 
he now closes with an achievement, which, if his opin- 
ions shall be verified, will add imperishable lustre to his 
name. The Tower of Babel was supposed to exist only 
as a Biblical souvenir—a thing of memory and not of 
substance. And, indeed, to many who contemplated it 
only in its audacity and folly, it seemed a myth or a 
fancy only of Oriental imaginativeness or superstition. 
Besides, no locality was assigned to the structure, except 
the great plain of Shinar, and no debris or ruins remained 
as the proof of its veritable reality.” 

It is not strange that a gentleman who had seen and 
handled same of the articles brought from the Tower of 
Babel by Mr. Place should be excited as he says he was: 
‘In relation to archwological news, I take the liberty to 
inform you that I have just seen the oldest things of the 
Old World. Indeed, I do not know that I should be 
more surprised by seeing the fragments of the ark itself. 
Fancy to yourself that I have just touched and held in 
my hand, and turned and turned again in every way, a 
little morceau of the Tower of Babel! This trinket of 
moulded clay, illustrated and baked by the sons of Noah, 
has passed from the plain of Shinar to the chapel of St. 
Mesmin, and is the fruit of the strokes of the hammer in 
the hand of Mr. Place, our learned and enterprising Con- 
sul, to whom I am indebted for a sight at this precious 
little relic, about which cluster so many grand souvenirs,” 


THE PALACE OF SEMIRAMIS. 

Some very curious photographs, taken by the expedi- 
tion, completed their labors, one of which was of the 
ruins of the palace of the famous Queen Semiramis, 
This ancient monument, situated on the height of a 
mountain raised by the hands of men, overlooks the aw- 
ful solitudes which surround Lake Van—a body of water 
six or seven times larger than Lake Geneva. 

THE BATTLE-FIELD OF ARBELA. 

The village of Arbela, so famous in history for the de- 
cisive battle fought near it by Darius and Alexander, is 
only a few days’ journey from Mosul, to which Mr. Place, 
wearied with the monotonous wonders of Nineveh, set 
off with his t d enthusi in search of new dis- 
coveries, in a region celebrated in cl l history, On 
his way an incident occurred, which proves to what a 
degree the statements of history respecting the locality 
are the simple truth. The escort of Mr. Place dismount- 
ed when they reached the field of Arbela, following the 
example of the Consul, who wished to study the battle- 
field; and this he was obliged to do standing, as Turk- 
ish etiquette permits no one to remain seated in his sad- 
dle. Soon, however, he mounted again, in order to scour 
the ay and the escort did the same, except a single 
Turk of enormous proportions, who followed on foot, 
— and bathed in sweat. Mr. Place, pitying him for 

is sad plight, asked him if he did this because he pre- 
ferred walking to riding. 

** By no means,” replied the Turk ; ‘* but I am unable 
to remount my horse, because I need the help of a stone 
in order to regain my stirrup, and who can find a single 
stone in all the plain of Gingarnella ?" 

Now it is well known that Darius employed three hun- 
dred thousand men for many days in leveling this plain, 
and in breaking whatever would interpose an obstacle to 
his cavalry and chariots of war. In the centre of the old 
battle-field of Arbela rises a hill of colossal dimensions, 
whose object the party vainly conjectured, thinking it 
might be a tomb, or a triumphal monument, or more 
likely both. Unfortunately they had not time to exam- 
ine it, nor the appliances necessary for exploring it. 

THE TOWER OF BAPEL, 

Passing on, Mr. Place and his party at length discovered 
what they believed to be nothing less than the veritable 
remains of the Tower of Babel—the wonder of wonders, 
and the grandest spectacle which the eyes of men can 
contemplate in this age of the world. The proud tower, 
which was built in defiance of Heaven, and aimed to 
pierce the very skies, has lost, in the course of ages, its 
cloud-reaching elevation. Six of its eight stories have 
fallen and crumbled into dust; but the two which remain 
are so high that they may be seen for fifty or sixty miles 
around. The base of the tower is quadrangular, and each 
side about six hundred feet long. The tower is made of 
bricks of the purest clay and of a white color, which is a 
little shaded with a yellow tint. Under a clear sun, and 
as a whole, this ancient monument of human skill and 
daring presents a fine blending of colors which sets the 
painter's pallet at defiance. Before being baked, the 
brick had been covered with characters traced with the 
accuracy of the hand of a writing-master. Near the top 
of the letters the straight strokes were adorned with flour- 
ishes resembling the heads of nails, All was neat, regu- 
lar, and severe; and indeed those who saw those speci- 
mens of ancient calligraphy affirm that the fathers of the 
human race wrote a better hand than their children. 

Another curious fact arrested the attention of the ex- 
ploring party. The sacred record runs thus: “‘ And it 
came to pass as they journeyed from the East that they 
found a plain in the valley of Shinar, and they dwelt 
there. And they said one to another, Go to, let us make 
brick, and burn them thoroughly; and they had brick for 
stone (or instead of stone), and slime had they for mor- 
tar."* Modern skeptics may ask, Where could these 
builders obtain all this bitumen? for a vast quantity must 
have been demanded to meet the wants of so many trow- 
els, It is a singular coincidence that Mr. Place discoy- 
ered a fountain at a small distance from the tower, whose 
waters flow in such abundance as almost to form a river. 
The stream would force its way into a river in the vicin- 
ity, did not the people hasten to stop it by setting the bi- 
tuminous flood on fire, when they tranquilly wait till the 
fire is extinguished for the want of aliment. Thus the 














old fountain still pours out inexhaustible quantities of bi- 
tumen, or slime, which supplied these old builders in their 
vast enterprise. Bitumen also adds to the durability of 
bricks, as well as firmly consoHdates them in masonry, 
Could any thing be added to the marvel of the coinci. 
dences? Thus travels and expeditions in Assyria become 
Biblical corollaries, and new proofs are never wanting of 
old truths. 

Among the interesting discoveries of Mr. Place were 
certain inscriptions on fillets of gold, silver, and copper, 
and also upon a metal now unknown, and which has some- 
hay of the oemage ofivory. It has been submitted 

© the experiments of an intelligent metall y 
qualities will soon be emesteinell — = 


THE PERSIAN WAR. 

Notwithstanding all that has passed, it is said that the 
Persian Government has not lost sight of the preserva- 
tion of its friendship with Great Britain, and is ready to 
withdraw her troops from Herat on condition that the 
British Government shall take measures in Candahar, 
Affghanistan, and Herat itself to secure that each of those 
countries shall remain for ever under the rule of its own 
government. 

Meanwhile all the chiefs of tribes, by whom the envi- 
rons of Herat are occupied, have made their submission. 
The Persian columns, dispatched in pursuit of Dost Mo- 
hammed, were advancing on Candahar. 

Intelligence had been received gt Bombay of the Per- 
sianexpedition. A force of 5000 men was marching from 
the Kohat frontier toward Cabul. Severe conflagrations 
had taken place at Rangoon, Kurrachee, and Bombay. ‘ 


CHINA. 
ANOTHER BRITISH WAR, 

The English are again at war with China. The follow- 
ing appear to be the facts of the case, For the past few 
months the intercourse between the British authorities 
and the Governor of Canton has been embarrassed with 
growing difficulties, the result of the unredresse griev- 
ances of Rritish merchants. On the Sth of October the 
Chinese authorities consummated their carecr of*erbi- 
trary violence by seizing a lorcha under Britich col- 
ors, and making prisoners of the crew. It is stated on 
good authority that they cut off the heads of four of 
the crew. The consul, Mr. Parkes, the British agert 
on the spot, proceeded first on board the lorcha, and, 
afterward endeavored to obtain an interview with the ©; 
mandarins. On board the loreha he was menaced,, 
and the mandarins refused to give any kind of explana- 
tion of the proceeding. 

The consul immediately dispatched intelligence of 
these events to Sir John Bowring at Hong Kong, and 
also to Sir Michael Seymour, who was on the spot, and 
reprisals were commenced in a mild form by the seizure 
of a mandarin junk, which the commodore, the Hon. C. 
G, J. B. Elliot of the Sybille, took and sent iato Hong 
Kong. Meanwhile the consul sent in a strong remon- 
strance to Yeh, the governor of the city, to which no an- 
swer was returned. Finding all his efforts vain, Coneul 
Parkes renounced further attempts at conciliation, and a 
naval force soon appeared on the scene. 

On the 18th of October Sir Michael Seymour dispatch- 
ed from Hong Kong the screw corvette Bnceownter, 14 
guas, and the steam-sloop Sam 6, for Whampoa in 
the first instance, with a large force of marines and bive 
ae omy and the steam-sloop Barracouta followed with 
urther detachments. Admiral Seymour himecif then 
proceeded to Canton and undertook the direction of the 
operations. The British and other traders were official- 
ly warned of the posture of affairs, and commercial trans- 
actions, which for a week before had been little moré 
than nominal, were suspended. 

The river in front of Canton is rather broader than tho 
Thames at London Bridge, but the depth of water does not 
exceed two fathoms, while the narrew passages by which 
access is gained to it on the eastern side of the island of 
Whampoa have a depth not exceeding a fathom and a 
half. he city is externally guarded by five forte, cf 
which two are on the land side and two on Pearl River 
These were attacked and taken by the English on the 
24th of October. An attempt was then made by A\'- 
miral Seymour to terminate the difficulty without fur- 
ther hostilities, but the Chinese governor would re‘thcr 
give satisfaction nor grant ap interview to the Brisish 
commander. 

BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON. 

Admiral Seymonr then determined to attack the c.iy 
itself. A wall, composed partly of sandstone and part) 
of brick, surrounds Canton ; it is about thirty fee! high 
and twenty-five feet thick, and is mounted with cannon. 
Against this wall a fire was opened on the 27th Octub«r, 
and by the 29th a practical breach had been opened, 
through which the troops entered. The Governor's pa!- 
ace, situated in the southwestern part of the new city, 
was gained, but appears not to have proved a position 
worth holding, for the troops were withdrawn in the 
evening, with the loes of only three killed and twelve 
wounded, ‘ 

A further attempt which was now made to negotiate 
proved vain, and it was then resolved to attack the old, 
inner, or Mantchou portion of the city, divided by the 
southern by a high massive stone-wall, and containing 
the garrison of Canton. This part of the city was bom- 
barded on the 3d and 4th of November, and on the 6th 
the Barracoute destroyed twenty-three war junks, An- 
other interval of reflection was then granted to the Chi- 
nese Governor, but at the date of the last accounts from 
Canton which had reached Hong Kong no signs of an 
accommodation were discernible. 

The Imperialist garrison of Canton was in a very 
weakened state. The Governor had raised the pay of com- 
mon soldiers from $6 to $8 a month. Kawellin-foo, the 
capital of the adjoining Province of Kwangsi, was clore- 
ly invested by the insurgents, who, it was thought, would 
probably attack the Mantchou Governor as soon as his 
new em ments became known. 

The British and American ladies were removed from 
Canton and sent, on October 23, with the treasure to Hong 
Kong. A detachment of marines from the United States 
ship Portsmouth, assisted in guarding the factories. 

INTERFERENCE OF UNITED 8TATES VESSELS. 

Accounts of the American proceedings are not full. It 
is, however, announced that an American ship was fired 
into from one of the Chinese forts in the Macao passage, 
whereupon the United States frigate J’ortemouth imme- 
diately proceeded to destroy it; and also notified the 
Chinese authorities that, unless instant reparation was 
made for the insult offered to the American flag, hostile 
operations would be commenced. The United States 
steamer San Jacinto, after landing Dr. Parker at Macao, 
November 11, returned to Whampoa and anchored off 
French Island with the Portsmouth and Devant, The 
British Consul, Mr. Parkes, under date of November 15, 
officially informs the European community that Admira! 
Seymour does not deem it expedient to say what future 
measures he will adopt, but sees no immediate prospect 
of a restoration of quiet. 

The mail steamer when leaving met a French frigate 
approaching the scene. 

FRENCH MOVEMENTS. 

The French Emperor is said to have dispatched a 
squadron to the Chinese Seas to avenge the death of the 
missionary Chastelaine, who was killed by the Chinese. 
He is said to demand peremptorily that a French embas- 
sador be received at Pekin. M. de Montigny arrived at 
Hue, the capital of Cochin China, on the 10th September. 
He, or one of his suite, gives the following information 
about a new naval expedition now fitting out at Hue: 

The Annamite government is preparing there a mari- 

time expedition, which, to judge from appearances, will 
be one of the most formidable ever seen in that part of 
the world. The expedition is, it is said, to act against 
China, and a descent is to be made on the coast of Pe- 
Tche-be. The Cochin Chinese fieet is completely or- 
ganized, and comprises 1200 war vessela of all sizes, di- 
vided into three classes—the ships of war of the first 
class, which are the size of our frigates, and carry from 
50 to 60 guns; the galleys, which are propelled either by 
sail or by,the oar, and the ordinary transport ships. Fach 
division of the fleet is commanded by an admiral, under 
the direction of Prince Ghia-Khang, a relative of the em- 
peror, who fills the post of Grand Admiral. His flagship 
is called the Menak-Khong-Sin (the Commander of the 
Sea:), and carries 62 guns, 
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NASR-OOD-DEEN, THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 


A LITTLE PROSE ABOUT PERSIA. 

Tune conventional Persian lady is a creature 
of exquisite loveliness and furious sensibility, 
who reads Hafiz, sings te the lute, dreams of 
poetic love, has the most romantic adventures 
with handsome men who peep through the lat- 
tice of the hareem, and spends her life indodging 
a ferocious eunuch with a cimeter and a bow- 
string. Such was Moore's Zelica; such the la- 
dies whose charming correspondence Monsieur 
de Montesquicu was so good as to give us. 

The Persian lady in the flesh is, we fear, a 
very different affair. At least Lady Shiel, who 
spent four years in Persia, and associated with 
the best society at Teheran—her husband being 
British Minister there at the time—dees not 
paint her quite so rosily. 

In the first place, youth and 
beauty are at a discount among 
the Persians. Age and wrinkles 
command. Our belles of sixteen 
to eighteen, who reign supreme in 
Fitth Avenue, and kindly allow a 
modest subsistence and a secluded 
arm-chair to their mammas and 
aunts, would, if they were Per- 
sians, be mere slaves of some old 
woman—dummies, with no pros- 
pect of emancipation, even by mar- 
riage, until they were the mothers 
of some strapping sons. At the 
court at Teheran, the Khanum, or 
Shah’s mother, is despotic. She 
receives visitors, legislates for the 
household, mixes largely in public 
affairs. Her son’s wives sit mute 
in her presence ; watch her eye 
with respectful awe. She makes 
matches for her grandchildren, and 
extends her wholesome’ authority 
over their households as well as 
her son’s. So long as she lives, 
the foreign embassadors pay their 
chief court to her, and even the 
Shah's authority is limited. 

Conjugal affection is reported 
to exist in various country parts 
of the Persian empire. Instances 
are recorded of wives of muleteers 
addressing their husbands tender- 
ly while rubbing down their mules. 
In the towns, of course, no such 
low sentiments flourish. Matri- 
mony is a respectable institutidn, 
involving submission on the cne 
side, and pecuniary support on the 
other—nothing more. A highly 
civilized people these Persians! 
The interest of the ladics is ad- 
verse to polygamy, as the allow- 
ance for pin-moncy is the same 
whether it is divided between four 
or monopolized by one. But no 
man of any social standing dis- 
penses with the full Mohammedan 
allowance; the present Shah has 
twelve, but his moderation is 
known. Persian marriages bear a 
closer resemblance to feudal leases 
than to our Anglo-Saxon deeds of 
sale: they last for ninety years— 
nolonger. At the end of the nine- 
ty years, both husband and wife 
are free to contract new engage- 
ments; though, as a leading Per- 
sian jurist gravely observes, this 
privilege has been seldom claimed. 

Harder to bear than jealousy or 
ill-treatment by their husbands is 
the inexorable necessity of living 
twenty-four hours, of sixty min- 


utes each, per day, 
without work, or 
balls, or operas, or 
books, or intelli- 
gent music, orany 
rational diversion. 
Lady Shiel nev- 
er recovered the 
good opinion of 
the best society at 
Teheran after be- 
ing detected with 
a needle in her 


‘hand. ‘The only 


thing that a Per- 
sian lady may do 
is gossip. Thanks 
to the usual walk- 
ing disguise, it is 
impossible to dis- 
tinguish a prin- 
cess from a peas- 





ant girl in the 
street: all classes 
roam the bazars 
and baths; the 
doctor’s residence 
particularly is a 
rendezvous where 
good femalé soci- 
ety may constant- 
ly be found. Each 
lady has an ail- 
ment, which is al- 
ways classed by 
the Persian facul- 
ty among the hot 
or the cold dis- 
eases, and treated 
accordingly with 
hot or cold reme- 
dies on allopathic 
principles. By a 
process of reason- 
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A PERSIAN GENTLEMAN, 


ing, however, which mere Americans can not 
expect te fathem, ice is a hot, and pepper a cold 
remedy. Once dozed, the ladies squat on car- 
pets, and indulge in delicious communion. 
Scandal warns Christian ladies against joining 
these unreserved social circles. A Persian la- 
dy’s sphere of observation is necessarily limited, 
and her favorite topics are rather alarming to 
Western ears. 

In the very highest class of society, it is whis- 
pered that some ladies of extraordinary talent 
have learned to read and write. However this 
be, it is certain that several princesses of the 
blood can eook a pillau, and stuff a lamb with 
chestnuts: one noble lady, whose merits are a 
popular theme of admiration, has achieved tri- 
umphsincandy. These redeeming features are 
counterbalanced by corresponding 
blemishes ; if the fair Iranees can 
cook, they can alsoeat. The glut- 
tony of the men is proverbial; a 
Frank dinner only serves to whet 
their appetite, and it is believed 
that no possible amount of liquor 
can intoxicate them. Gourman- 
dise is common to both sexes; two 
pounds of sugar-candy are a small 
morning allowance for a lady of 
fashion. Zelica herself, ifthe truth 
were known, must have often emp- 
tied a sugar-basin in a single rev- 
erie. Divers malicious travelers, 
no doubt from pique, have lately 
charged upon the fair Persians « 
love for Champagne also: let us 
scout the insinuation. Still, there 
was a princess whom Lady Shicl 
visited, who, like the lamented Mrs. 
Gamp, drank an unknown liquid 
out of the spout of a private tea- 
pot: her highness said that it eon- 
tained physic. 

They give their children opium 
to keep them quiet, and seven out 
of ten of the poor little creatures 
sleep their way out of the world. 
They give their husbands love-po- 
tions to prevent them marrying 








PILGRIMS CARRYING OORPSES TO BAGDAD. 





again; and the dose often oper- 
ates by carrying off the unfaithful 
swain. When it fails, divoree is 
the mildest form of punishment for 
the lady. 

Neither crinoline nor hoops have 
found their way into Persia: skirts 
are unknown. Persian society di- 
verts itself over the Frank women, 
who wear ‘‘trowsers with one leg.” 
Their own have two—these stupen- 
dous of their kind. Washington 
Irving’s account of the Dutchmen’s 
breeches sinks into insignificance 
beside the plainest picture of Per- 
sian pantalettes. Twelve pairs, one 
over the other, and graduated from 
the finest gauze to brocades so stiff 
that each leg will stand on its own 
bottom or top, are the latest mode. 
Each leg (we deeply deplore the 
necessity of being obliged to use 
this forbidden word, but our fair 
readers must see the exigency of 
the case)—each leg is as wide as a 
modern hooped skirt. Some nar- 
row-minded persons of the mascu- 
line gender have had the meanness 
to complain of the space which 
hooped skirts occupy in Broad- 
way: what would they say if each 
fair promenader ‘‘ eventuated” in 
two such spherical continuations ? 
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GEORGIAN NOBLEMAN’S HOUSE IN 


And the ladies—how would they like—? But 
we forbear. Nature shudders at the thought 
of a female Colossus bestriding immensity. 
Persian propriety, adequately supplied with 
trowsers, asks for nothing more. A gauze chem- 
isette, a mere textile vapor, envelops without 
hiding the bust; the feet, which are small and 
pretty, are set off by Cashmere stockings, with- 
out shoes. Add to these, armlets, bracelets, 
and necklaces in profusion, rouge on the cheeks, 
henna on the palms and finger-tips, and streaks 
of antimony on the eyebrows and eyelids, and 
you have the picture of the Persian lady of 
fashion as she receives your ‘ brightness” in 
her anteroom, and hopes, in the usual form, 
that your ‘‘nose is fat.” This costume she 
wears night and day in the house. A princess 
asked Lady Shiel confidentially whether it was 
true that European ladies stripped off their 
clothes and dressed in a long white garment on 
going to bed; even the strongest assurances 
from her visitor failed to convince her that so 
ridiculous a practice could really prevail. When 








they go abroad, of course the Persian women 
vary their costume. When they 
travel, the wives of rich men are 
often carried in boxes like corpses. 
In the bazars they wear a cloak 
like the one shown in the engrav- 
ing. At the country places, where 
they spend a part of the summer, 
less restraint is required, and the 
cloak is reduced to a size which 
permits the wearer to run about in 
the fields, and select from the flock 
the lamb she would like to have 
roasted for supper. This pastime, 
by-the-way, is so highly appreciated 
that the ladies of Tabriz and Tehe- 
ran are said to rejoice at the ap- 
proach of the cholera or the plague, 
as they know they will be sent to 
the country. 

Another melancholy occasion to 
which the Persian ladies look for- 
ward with eagerness is the month 
of Moharrem, when the slaughter 
of Imam Hoossein, a grandson of 
the Prophet, is represented in a dra- 
matic performance lasting ten days. 
An immense building, capable of 
containing several thousand per- 
sons, is Constructed by government, 


and all the officers of 
state and foreign em- 
bassies are expected 
to lend the performers 
horses and other ‘‘ pro- 
perties.” The drama 
reminds ore of the old 
moralities which used 
to be performed in Eu- 
ropean cities during the 
Middle Ages. Imam 
Hoossein marches and 
fights, retreats, con- 
quers, fights again, and 
is beaten and made 
prisoner; all his fami- 
ly and suite are slain 
in presence of the spec- 
tators. Each of his 
friends and children 
has a separate agony, 
and makes a separate 
last dying speech to 
the weeping audience. 
_____.. Efforts are made to 
save his life. Moses 
appears, in the costume 
of an Arab chief, with 
an old matchlock, and 
pleads for Hoossein, 
but in vain. A British 
embassador rides in, in 
cocked hat and feath- 
ers (that being, as ev- 
ery one knows, the cos- 
tume of the English in 
the seventh century), 
and delivers a speech, 
but all without avail. 
Christian _ spectators 
are sometimes shocked 
by the appearance of 
Christ himself upon 
the stage, accompanied 
by two wives ; but even 
his intercession is un- 
successful, and, amidst 
the shrieks of the au- 
dience, the unhappy 
Hoossein is duly put to 
death. The tragedy on 
the stage is diversified 
with comedies in the 
parquette and boxes. 
Fierce quarrels arise 
among the ladies about 
seats; in a tice, slip- 
pers are whipped off, 
and made to fly about 
the heads of the com- 
batants, until the po- 
lice interfere, and sum- 
marily chastise the of- 
fending fair with their 
long sticks. 

Every thing Persian is in a state of decay, 
more or less advanced. The cities are wretched 
ruins. Tabriz, the great northern commercial 
town, which dates from a period almost ante- 
historical, and which, only three centuries ago, 
contained half a million of people, is now the 
home of less than one-fourth that number; the 
space within the ditch which formerly surround- 
ed the city is divided between great holes, from 
whence earth has been dug for building pur- 
poses, and long rows of miserable huts of un- 
burned brick, without windows or paint; dead 
dogs and horses rot in the most frequented thor- 
oughfares. In this case Nature has something 
to answer for. Though in nearly the same 
latitude as Washington, the cold often exceeds 
15° below zero in winter; the heat of summer 
breeds the plague ; and earthquakes have sever- 
al times destroyed the whole town. But Ispa- 
han, the old capital, which is admirably situate, 
is still more desolate. In the sixteenth century 
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its population was estimated at 600,000; it is 
not over one-tenth that number now; the visitor 
walks through long lines of noble bazars, where 
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not a sound is heard but his own footstep; he 
may, if he choose, take up his abode in any one 
of a hundred fine palaces, now sadly crumbling 
into dust, and ownerless. Teheran, the present 
capital, with a population of about 75,000, most 
of whom leave it in summer, has never been a 
great city. 
ing with fevers during the hot months; the 


water for the use of the court is brought from | 


a distance, for it is death, or at least severe dys- 
entery, to taste the contents of the Teheran 
wells: the whole city reminds one of a circus 
establishment, hurriedly put up, so that it can 
be rapidly taken down and carried away. 

Persian decline is mainly due to the charac- 
ter of the government. The founder of the 
present dynasty, Agha Mohammed Khan, main- 
tained, as he had won the throne, by merciless 
cruelty. He was a man who would, on the oc- 
casion of a revolt, order the eyes of several hun- 
dred of the insurgents to be produced before 
him; would count them, and turning to his 
minister, when the calculation was made, would 
growl—‘‘ Wallahee! if one had been wanting I 
would have made up the number from your own 
eyes.” His successors have been less energetic, 
but equally savage. Though Persia is said to 
be a democracy, and barbers and grocers become 
prime ministers; though the utmost freedom of 
speech is allowed, and any one who chooses may 
abuse the Shah in public as long as he likes; 
freedom stops there, and overt acts are punish- 
ed with terribl¢ severity. The Babee agitation 
has vindicated the character of the present Shah 
from any suspicion of clemency. 

Forty years ago a son was born to a merchant 
of Shiraz. The boy, studying theology, became 
possessed with the notion of forming a sect, 
adopted communism and pantheism as his car- 
dinal principles, and, under the name of Bab, 
or the Gate of Heaven, began to preach. Crowds 
were converted ; Bab found himself at the head 
of anarmy. At length the Persians, reflecting 
on the natural consequences of communism, fell 
to bastinadoing Bab, by way of saving their 
property. This application to the soles of his 
feet produced a change in his mind, and he re- 
canted publicly. But his followers, who were 
not bastinadoed, remained steadfast ; wherefore 
the Shah ordered poor Bab to be shot. Ie 
was led into the great square at Tabriz, amidst 
thousands of people ; the soldiers fired, but when 
the smoke cleared away there was Bab, running 


for his life, without the least hurt. Here wasa | 


fine chance for a miracle, and Bab would cer- 
tainly have been a second Mohammed, but that 
he ran the wrong way, was caught, and very 
thoroughly shot this time. 

Bab dead, the Babees canonized him and be- 
came more fervent than ever. Scores of them 
were hunted down, but they died so manfully 
that their blood was a fruitful seed of proselytes. 
Representations from the foreign ministers to 
the present Shah induced him to try the effect 
of letting the Babees alone; he did so, and four 
of the leaders of the sect tried to murder him 
as he rode out, The Shah, a fine, gentlemanly 
man, was a good deal frightened, reproached his 
foreign advisers with the fruits of their advice, 
and gave orders for a grand massacre of Babees. 
In consideration of the atrocity of the crime, it 
was resolved that the culprits should be executed 
by the officers and members of the court. The 
following extract from the account of the affair, 
in the official paper, the Teheran Gazette, will 
give some idea of the Persian mode of ordering 
such matiers. 

After relating the attack and the sentence, 
the journalist SUYS : 

‘*The Mollahs, priests, and learned men slew 
Mollah Sheik Ali, the deputy of Bab. 

‘*The Princes slew Leyed Hassan, of Khoras- 
san, aman of noted profligacy, with pistol-shots, 
swords, and daggers. 

‘*The Minister of Foreign Affairs, full of relig- 
ious and moral zeal, took the first shot at Mollah 
Zeyn-ul-ahbedeen, of Yezd, and the secretaries of 
his department finished him, and cut him in pieces. 

‘**Mollah Fetoolah, of Koom, who fired the shot 
which wounded the Royal person, was killed thus: 





It stands in a desolate plain, teem- | 








| in the midst of the Royal camp, candles were 
placed in his body (by making incisions) and light- 
ed. The Steward of the Houschold wounded him 
in the very place that he had injured the Shah, and 
then the attendants stoned him. 

‘* The nobles of the court sent Sheik Abbas, of 
Teheran, to hell. 

‘The Shah's Mascer of the Horse and the serv- 
ants of the stable horseshod Mohammed Tekkec, 
of Shiraz, and sent him to join his companions, 
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“The Masters of the Ceremonies, and other no- 
bles, slew Mohammed, of Nejjeffabad, with hatch- 
ets and maces, and sent him to the depths of hell. 

‘* The artillerymen first dug out the eye of Mo- 
hammed Ali, of Nejjeffabad, and then blew him 
from a mortar,” etc., etc, 

This was in 1852. In the same year, a cam- 
arilla intrigue overset the prime minister and 
drove him from office. He retired into exile, 

as usual, with bis wife, a sister of 
the Shah. Knowing the peril in 
which her husband stood, this cour- 
ageous woman—a strange excep- 
tion to her sex in Persia—-never al- 
lowed him to leave her room, and 
invariably tasted his food before she 
allowed him to touch it. One day, 
after some months of this life, a 
message reached her from the Shah 
to say that her husband had been 
reinstated, and that a cavalcade 
would soon approach to escort him 
back to Teheran. . The messenger 
urged him to take a bath. For the 
first time since his exile he left his 
wife's apartment, walked toward the 
bath, and was assassinated midway 
by order of the Shah and his new 
minister. His widow, a pretty 
young creature of eighteen, was 
forced to marry the son of her hus- 
band’s successor in office. 

Of course, when such deeds can 
be committed by the first persons 
in the country, justice is not fairly 
administered to any. There is, in 
fact, no administration of justicé at 
all in Persia. Criminals of the 
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blackest dye can take refage in the stable of the 
Shah, of the princes, or of a foreign embassa- 
dor, and no power in the kingdom can dislodge 
them. Even the commonest police is wanting. 
Dervises —idle, impudent yagabonds — will sit 
down before a rich man’s house, and keep the 
neighborhood awake for days together, by howl- 
ing discordantly, unless they be paid what they 
consider an equivalent for moving on, On one 
occasion, one of these fellows took his stand at 
the foot of the flag-staff at the British Embas- 
sy, and would not decamp or cease howling un- 
der a very large sum. The embassador was 
embarrassed, for so holy a man could not be 
thrashed, and yet he did not like to set the ex- 
ample of yielding te his impudent demand. 
White he was pondering the matter, the dervise 
coolly sowed about two yards square in wheat, 
a; if to say that that would be his home till har- 
yest time. A member of the embassy just at 
that moment perceived that the flag-staff was 
very dirty. Of course, the Englishman had a 
right to clean his own flag-staff; so he sent a 
few men aloft with buckets of water, and it so 
happened—greatly to the chagrin of the embas- 
sador, of course—that the dervise got so thor- 
oughly drenched before the job was half done 
that he abandoned the place. 

Decay is every where. In olden time a vast 
system of subterranean irrigation fertilized a 
part of the great central desert of Persia; most 
of the aqueducts are now choked up, and the 
land at a few miles’ distance from the great cit- 
ies is never moistened save by those rare storms 
which devastate the fruit country, and create 
torrents that sweep down the mountain sides, 
whirling before them stones, trees, and houses 
in their furious career. As a natural conse- 
quence Persia has been said to consist part- 
ly of a desert with salt, and partly of a desert 
without salt. Labor and living are cheap. A 
skilled mechanic earns six cents a day, on which 
he supports a family. Beef is a cent a pound, 
mutton two cents, bread about six mills, land 
avd house-rent a mere song. Clothing, except 
among the hizher classes, is also very cheap; a 
few yards of English printed cottons clothe a 
household. In the poorer provinces less suf- 
fices. A late traveler through Looristan saw a 
girl of sixteen reaping corn in a field in the cos- 
tume of Eve before the fall. 

The Persian language, like every thing else, 
is passing away. On state occasions it is used 
at court; but the Toorkomans have their dia- 
lects, infinitely diversified, and ihe people of 
the finest provinces of the empire, those on the 
Russian frontier, use the Turkish tongue almost 
exclusively. The Persian sovereigns have vain- 
ly tried to check the inroads of Turkish. They 
preserve a legend to the effect that when the 
Angel Gabriel was sent from heaven to expel 
our first parents from Paradise, he addressed 
them in Arabic, Sanscrit, and various other lan- 
guages without success; at last, enraged, he 
roared at Adam in pure Turkish, ‘‘ Be off, you 
dog!” whereat the first man, scared by the un- 
couth sounds, ran away without further ado. 

Formerly the Persian cattle—horses, kine, 
and camels—bore a high repute. The horses 
still maintain their character in some degree ; 
they can travel immense distances, and endure 
almost as much hardship as the Arabian. A 
favorite horse is tended with great care; when 
he is stabled a pig is shut up with him, in or- 
der that .misfortunes intended for the nobler 
may fall upon the baser animal. When the 
pig dies he is said to be ‘‘the horse’s sacrifice,” 
and. the owner of the horse feels satisfied that 
his beast’s life has been saved. The horse is 
rarely employed at drndgery. He carries his 
master to the field: freight is the burden of 
mules and camels. Even so precious a burden 
as the corpse of a Persian—when on its last long 
journey to the holy ground for burial—is slung 
on the back of a mule, and escorted by horses. 

Camels are as extensively-used for traveling 
asever. They figure in the body-guard of the 
Shah as a corps of artillery. Our engraving 
depicts one of these camels with its rider, who 
is armed with a sort of mousqueton, capable of 
discharging a half-pound ball. The corps is, 
of course, purely ornamental. 

The greatest armament ever collected in the 
world was, according to Mr. Grote, the expedi- 
tion which Xerxes led against Greece. Per- 
haps two millions of men—including followers— 
marched under the Great King; Herodotus says 
five and a quarter; the lower figure is four-fold 
the largest expeditionary force recorded in his- 
tory. Other matters were in keeping.. Gold 
was collected by the Persian monarchs, melted, 
and ran into earthen vessels. When cold, the 
vessels were broken, and the precious lumps 
stored away, to be chopped with a broadsword 
when money was required. We read of a hun- 
dred millions of gold—half as much, perhaps, as 
the metallic currency of one of the great commer- 
cial nations of the present day—being stored in 
one king’s vault at the same time. . ' 

Modern Persia, to use the strong expression 
of a diplomatist, is ‘*a sicker man than Tur- 
key.” We hardly know what its territory 


was in the days of Persian greatness; now, its 
area hardly exceeds that of Texas, with a popu- 
lation of seven millions, one-third of whom are 
in rebellion, or, at least, very imperfect subjec- 
tion, to the Shah. Commercially, its rank could 
not well be lower; its consumption of foreign 








manufactures is diminishing every year—not 
from the growth of home fabrics, but from ab- 
solute incapacity to pay for importations. Po- 
litically, it has been, like Turkey, for many years 
a shuttlecock for English and Russian battle- 
dores, and now only lingers till it shall be de- 
cided whether the Czar or the East India Com- 
pany is to swallow it up. Financially, it is 
bankrupt; with a revenue of about seven mill- 
ions of dollars, and an expenditure slightly 
larger, it has no means either of borrowing 
abroad or levying tribute at home; for already, 
in the richer provinces, the tax equals twenty- 
five per cent. of the taxable’s income, and it is 
a settled principle of Persian policy that each 
Shah shall repudiate his predecessor's debts. 
Add to these causes of decay a standing army 
of some 100,000 effective strength, a royal fam- 
ily consisting of some three thousand persons, 
all chargeable to the state and largely pro- 
vided for, universal corruption among govern- 
ment officials, lax morality among the people, 
and, finally, divisions of race and fierce feuds be- 
tween tribe and tribe, and it will be seen that 
Persia is destined, at no distant day, to undergo 
a radical change of some sort. 

‘* Next to falsehood,” says Herodotus, ‘¢which 
they hold in the greatest abhorrence, the deep- 
est disgrace for a Persian is to be in debt.” 
Next to the Hindoos, the Persians of our day 
are, perhaps, the greatest liars in the world; 
and we have excellent reason for believing that 
the whole population of the country, from the 
Shah to the Toorkoman freebooters, is in debt 
to somebody. Princes of the blood beg for a 
few dollars from the foreign ministers; mer- 
chants repudiate their bonds; priests and prin- 
cesses, soldicrs and statesmen, public officials 
and private citizens, are all incessantly borrow- 
ing, and never repay. In Persian, sedakat 
means honesty; but when you say of a man 
that he is a person of sedakat, you mean that 
he is a simpleton. 

A merchant of high standing had been in- 
trusted with the fortune of a Georgian slave, 
who, dying, chose this method of eluding the 
usual escheat to the crown. The fiduciary bu- 
ried his confiding friend ; then, presenting him- 
self before the Prime Minister, announced that 
Providence had enabled him to be the means of 
saving the Shah a serious loss. He produced a 
bag containing half the Georgian’s fortune, and 
surrendered it, retaining the other half as his 
commission. Public opinion placed this rogue 
at the head of the mercantile community in 
which he lived. 

Another leading Persian merchant, who had 
had dealings ranging to thousands of dollars 
with a foreigner, once appeared before him, and 
solicited a private interview. Admitted to a 
private room, he drew from his pocket a china 
cup and saucer, and handed them to the for- 
eigner, candidly confessing that some weeks be- 
fore he had stolen them from his warehouse ; 
he returned them, he said, to ease his con- 
science, as his health was bad, and he might 
dic atany time. Of the moral guilt of his action 
he had not the least conception. 





THE POOR CLARE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THR THIRD. 

Wuar was to be done next? was the ques- 
tion that I asked myself. As for Lucy, she 
would fain have submitted to the doom that lay 
uponher. Her gentleness and piety, under the 
pressure of so horrible a life, seemed over-passive 
to me. She never complained. Mrs. Clarke 
complained more than ever. As for me, I was 
more in love with the real Lucy than ever; but 
I shrunk from the false similitude with an in- 
tensity proportioned to my love. I found out 
by instinct, that Mrs. Clarke had occasional 
temptations to leave Lucy. The good lady's 
nerves were shaken, and, from what she said, I 
could almost have concluded that the object of 
the Double was to drive away from Lucy this 
last and almost earliest friend. At times I 
could scarcely bear to own it, but I myself felt 
inclined to turn recreant; and I would accuse 
Lucy of being too patient—too resigned. One 
after another, she won the little children of 
Coldholme. (Mrs. Clarke and she had resolved 
to stay there, for was it not as good a place as 
any other to such as they? and did not all our 
faint hopes rest on Bridget—never seen or heard 
of now, but still we trusted to come back, or 
give some token?) So, as I say, one after an- 
other, the little children came about my Lucy, 
won by her soft tones, and her gentle smiles, 
and kind actions. Alas! one after another they 
fell away, and shrunk from her path with blanch- 
ing terror; and we too surely guessed the rea- 
son why. It was the last drop. I could bear 
it no longer. I resolved no more to linger 
around the spot, but to go -back to my uncle, 
and among the learned divines of the city of 
London seek for some power whereby to annul 
the curse. 

My uncle, meanwhile, had obtained all the 
requisite testimonials relating to Lucy’s descent 
and birth, from the Irish lawyers, and from Mr. 
Gisborne. The latter gentleman had written 
from abroad (he was again serving in the Aus- 
trian army) a letter alternately passionately 
self-reproachful, and stoically repellant. It was 
evident that when he thought of Mary—her 
short life—how he had wronged her, and of her 
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violent death, he could hardly find words severe 
enough for his own conduct, and from this point 
of view the curse that Bridget had laid upon 
him and his, was regarded by him as a prophetic 
doom, to the utterance of which she was moved 
by a Higher Power, working for the fulfillment 
of a deeper vengeance than for the death of the 
poor dog. But then, again, when he came to 
speak of his daughter, the repugnance which the 
conduct of the demoniac creature had produced 
in his mind, was but ill-disguised under a show 
of profound indifference as to Lucy’s fate. One 
almost felt as if he would have been as content 
to put her out of existence, as he would have 
been to destroy some disgusting reptile that had 
invaded his chamber or his couch. 

The great Fitzgerald property was Lucy’s ; 
and that was all—was nothing. 

My uncle and I sate in the gloom of a Lon- 
don November evening, in our house in Ormond 
Street. I was out of health, and felt as if I 
were in an inextricable coil of misery. Lucy 
and I wrote to each other, but that was little; 
and we dared not see each other for dread of 
the fearful Third, who had more than once 
taken her place at our meetings. My uncle 
had, on the day I speak of, bidden prayers to be 
put up on the ensuing Sabbath in many a church 
and meeting-house in London, for one grievously 
tormented by an evil spirit. He had faith in 
prayers—I had none; I was fast losing faith in 
all things. So we sate—he trying to interest me 
in the old talk of other days, I oppressed by one 
thought—when our old servant, Anthony, opened 
the door, and, without speaking, showed in a very 
gentlemanly and prepossessing man, who had 
something remarkable about his dress, betray- 
ing his profession to be that of the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood. He glanced at my uncle first, 
then at me. It was to me he bowed. 

‘*T did not give my name,” said he, ‘‘ because 
you would hardly have recognized it; unless, 
Sir, when in the North, you heard of Father 
Bernard, the chaplain at Stoney Hurst ?” 

I remembered afterward that I had heard of 
him, but at the time I had utterly forgotten it ; 
so I professed myself a complete stranger to 
him; while my ever hospitable uncle, although 
hating a Papist as much as it was in his nature 
to hate any thing, placed a chair for the visitor, 
and bade Anthony bring glasses and a fresh jug 
of claret. 

Father Bernard received this courtesy with 
the graceful ease and pleasant acknowledgment 
which belungs to the man of the world. Then 
he turned to scan me with his keen glance. 
After some slight conversation, entered into on 
his part, I am certain, with an intention of dis- 
covering on what terms of confidence I stood 
with my uncle, he paused, and said, gravely: 

‘*T am sent here with a message to you, Sir, 
from a woman to whom you have shown kind- 
ness, and who is one of my penitents, in Ant- 
werp—one Bridget Fitzgerald.” 

‘* Bridget Fitzgerald!” exclaimed I. ‘In 
Antwerp? Tell me, Sir, all that you can about 
her.” 

‘‘There is much to be said,” he replied. 
‘¢ But may I inquire if this gentleman—if your 
uncle is acquainted with the particulars of which 
you and I stand informed ?” . 

‘* All that I know, he knows,” said I, eagerly, 
laying my hand on my uncle’s arm, as he made 
a motion as if to quit the room. 

‘*Then I have to speak before two gentlemen 
who, however they may differ from me in faith, 
are yet fully impressed with the fact, that there 
are evil powers going about continually to take 
cognizance of our evil thoughts; and, if their 
Master gives them power, to bring them into 
overt action. Such is my theory of the nature 
of that sin, of which I dare not disbelieye—as 
some skeptics would have us do—the sin of 
witchcraft. Of this deadly sin, you and I are 
aware Bridget Fitzgerald has been guilty. Since 
you saw her last, many prayers have been offered 
in our churches, many masses sung, many pen- 
ances undergone, in order that, if God and the 
Holy Saints so willed it, her sin might be blotted 
out. But it has not been so willed.” 

‘* Explain to me,” said I, ‘‘ who you are, and 
how you come connected with Bridget. Why 
is she at Antwerp? I pray you, Sir, tell me 
more. If I am impatient, excuse me; I am ill 
and feverish, and in consequence bewildered.” 

There was something to me inexpressibly 
soothing in the tone of voice with which he be- 
gan to narrate, as if it were from the beginning, 
his acquaintance with Bridget. 

‘*T had known Mr. and Mrs. Starkey during 
their residence abroad, and so it fell out natur- 
ally that when I came as chaplain to the Sher- 
burnes ai Stoney Hurst, our acquaintance was 
renewed ; and thus I became the confessor of 
the whole family, isolated as they were from the 
offices of the Church, Sherburne being their 
nearest neighbor who professed the true faith. 
Of course you are aware that facts revealed in 
confession are sealed as in the grave; but I 
learned enough of Bridget’s character to be con- 
vinced that I had to do with no common woman ; 
one powerful for good as for evil. I believe that 
I was able to give her spiritual assistance from 
time to time, and that she looked upon me as a 
servant of that Holy Church which has such 
wonderful power of moving men’s hearts, and 
relieving them of the burden oftheir sins. Ihave 
known her cross the moors on the wildest nights 





of storm to confess and be absolved ; and then 
she would return, calmed and subdued, to her 
daily work about her mistress, no one wotting 
where she had been during the hours that most 
passed in sleep upon their beds. After her 
daughter’s departure—after Mary’s mysterious 
disappearance—I had to impose many a long 
penance to wash away the sin of impatient re- 
pining that was fast leading her into the deeper 
guilt of blasphemy. She set out on that long 
journey of which you have possibly heard—that 
fruitless journey in search of Mary—and during 
her absence, my superiors ordered my return to 
my former duties at Antwerp, and for many 
years I heard no more of Bridget. 

‘*Not many months ago, as I was passing 
homeward in the evening, along one of the 
streets near St. Jacques, leading into the Meer 
Street, I saw a woman sitting crouched up under 
the shrine of the Holy Mother of Sorrows. Her 
hood was drawn over her head, so that the 
shadow caused by the light of the lamp above 
fell deep over her face ; her hands were clasped 
round her knees. It was evident that she was 
some one in hopeless trouble, and as such it 
was my duty to stopand speak. I naturally ad- 
dressed her first in Flemish, believing her to be 
one of the lower class of inhabitants. She shook 
her head, but did not look up. Then I tried 
French, and she replied in that language, but 
speaking it so indifferently that I was sure she 
was either English or Irish, and consequently 
spoke to her in my own native tongue. She 
recognized my voice; and, starting up, cauglt 
at my robes, dragging me before the blessed 
shrine, and throwing herself down, and forcing 
me, as much by her evident desire as by her ac- 
tion, to kneel beside her, she exclaimed, 

*¢¢Oh, Holy Virgin! you will never hearken 
to me again, but hear him; for you know him 
of old, that he does your bidding, and strives to 
heal broken hearts... Hear him!’ 

‘She turned to me. 

‘¢¢She will hear you, if you will only pray. 
She never hears me: she and all the saints in 
Heaven can not hear my prayers, for the Evil 
One carries them off, as he carried that first 
away. Oh, Father Bernard, pray for me!’ 

“‘T prayed for one in sore distress, of what 
nature I could not say; but the Holy Virgin 
would know. Bridget held me fast, gasping with 
eagerness at the sound of my words. When I 
had ended, jI rose, and making the sign of the 
Cross over her, I was going to bless her in the 
name of the Holy Church when she shrunk 
away like some terrified creature, and said : 

**<T am guilty of deadly sin, and am not 
shriven.’ . 

‘*¢ Arise, my daughter,’ said I, ‘and come 
with me.’ And I led the way into one of the 
confessionals of St. Jacques. 

*‘She knelt; I listened. No words came. 
The evil powers had stricken her dumb, as I 
heard afterward they had many a time before, 
when she approached confession. 

‘« She was too poor to pay for the necessary 
forms of exorcism; and hitherto those priests 
to whom she had addressed herself were either 
so ignorant of the meaning of her broken French, 
or her Irish-English, or else esteemed her to be 
one crazed—as, indeed, her wild and excited 
manner might easily have led any one to think— 
that they had neglected the sole means of loos- 
ening her tongue, so that she might confess her 
deadly sin, and, after due penance, obtain abso- 
lution. But I knew Bridget of old, and felt that 
she was a penitent senttome. I went through 
those holy offices appointed by our Church for 
the relief of suchacase. Iwas the more bound 
to do this, as I found that she had come to 
Antwerp for the sole purpose of discovering me, 
and making confessiontome. Ofthe nature of 
that fearful confession Iam forbidden to speak. 
Much of it you know ; possibly all. 

‘¢Tt now remains for her to free herself frem 
mortal guilt, and to set others free from the con- 
sequences thereof. No prayers, no masses, will 
ever do it, although they may strengthen her 
with that strength by which alone acts of deep- 
est love and purest self-devotion may be per- 
formed. Her words of passion, and cries for 
revenge—her unholy prayers could never reach 
the ears of the Holy Saints! Other powers in- 
tercepted them, and wrought so that the curses 
thrown up to Heaven have fallen on her own 
flesh and blood; and so, through her very 
strength of love, have bruised and crushed her 
heart. Henceforward her former self must be 
buried—yea, buried quick, if need be—but never 
more to make sign or utter cry on earth! She 
has become a Poor Clare, in order, if by perpet- 
ual penance and constant service of others, she 
may at length so act as to obtain final absolu- 
tion and rest for her soul. Until then, the in- 
nocent must suffer. It is to plead for the inno- 
cent that I come to you; not in the name of the 
witch, Bridget Fitzgerald, but of the penitent 
and servant of all men, the Poor Clare, Sister 
Magdalen.” 

“* Sir,” said I, ‘I listen to your request with 
respect ; only I may tell you it is not needed to 
urge me to do all that I can on behalf of one, 
love for whom is part of my very life. If fora 
time I have absented myself from her, it is to 
think and work for her redemption. I, a mem- 
ber of the English Church—my uncle a Puri- 
tan—pray morning and night for her by name, 
the congregations of London, on the next Sab- 
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ll pray for one unknown, that she may 
-_ ‘ons wed the Powers of Darkness. More- 
over, I must tell you, Sir, that those evil ones 
touch not the great calm of her soul. She lives 
her own pure and loving life, unharmed and un- 
tainted, though all men fall off from her. I 
would I could have her faith !” 

My uncle now spoke. 

‘‘ Nephew,” said he, ‘‘it seems to me that 
this gentleman, although professing what I con- 
sider an erroneous creed, has touched upon the 
right point in exhorting Bridget to acts of love 
and mercy, whereby to wipe out her sin of hate 
and vengeance. Let us strive after our fashion, 
by almsgiving and visiting of the needy and fa- 
therless, to make our prayers acceptable. Mean- 
while, I myself will go down into the north, and 
take charge of the maiden. I am too old to be 
daunted by man or demon. I will bring her to 
this house as to a home; and let the Double 
come, if it will! A company of godly divines 
shall give it the meeting, and we will try issue.” 

The kindly, brave old man! But Father 
Bernard sate on musing. 

‘¢ All hate,” said he, ‘‘can not be quenched 
in her heart; all Christian forgiveness can not 
have entered into her soul, or the demon would 
have lost its power. You said, I think, that her 
grandchild was still tormented ?” 

‘* Still tormented!” I replied, sadly, thinking 
of Mistress Clarke’s last letter. 

He rose togo. We afterward heard that the 
occasion of his coming to London was a secret 
political mission on behalf of the Jacobites. 
Nevertheless, he was a good and a wise man. 

Months and months passed away without any 
change. Lucy entreated my uncle to leave her 
where she was, dreading, as I earned, lest if she 
came, with her fearful companion, to dwell in 
the same house with me, that my love could not 
stand the repeated shocks to which I should be 
doomed. And this she thought from no distrust 
of the strength of my affection, but from a kind 
of pitying sympathy for the terror to the nerves 
which she observed that the demoniac visitations 
caused in all. 

I was restless and miserable. I devoted my- 
self to good works; but I performed them from 
no spirit of love, but solely from the hope of re- 
ward and payment, and so the reward was never 
granted. At length, I asked my uncle’s leave 
to travel; and I went forth, a wanderer, with no 
distincter end than that of many another wan- 
derer—to get away from myself. A strange 
impulse led me to Antwerp, in spite of the wars 
and commotions then raging in the Low Coun- 
tries—or rather, perhaps, the very craving to be- 
come interested in something external, led me 
into the thick of the struggle then going on with 
the Austrians. The cities of Flanders were all 
full at that time of civil disturbances and re- 
bellions, only kept down by force, and the pres- 
ence of an: Austrian garrison in every place. 

I arrived in Antwerp, and made inquiry for 
Father Bernard. He was away in the country 
for a day ortwo. Then I asked my way to the 
Convent of Poor Clares; but, being healthy and 
prosperous, I could only see the dim, pent-up, 
gray walls, shut closely in by narrow streets, in 
the lowest part of the town. My landlord told 
me, that had I been stricken by some loath- 
some disease, or in desperate case of any kind, the 
Poor Clares would have taken me and tended 
me. He spoke of them as an order of mercy of 
the strictest kind, dressing scantily in the coars- 
est materials, going barefoot, living on what the 
inhabitants of Antwerp chose to bestow, and 
sharing even those fragments and crumbs with 
the poor and helpless that swarmed all around ; 
receiving no letters or communication with the 
outer world ; utterly dead to every thing but the 
alleviation of suffering. He smiled at my in- 
quiring whether I could get speech of one of 
them ; and told me that they were even forbid- 
den to speak for the purposes of begging their 
daily food ; while yet they lived, and fed others 
upon what was given in charity. 

‘* But,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ supposing all men for- 
got them! Would they quietly lie down and 
die, without making sign of their extremity ?” 

‘If such were their rule, the Poor Clares 
would willingly do it; but their founder ap- 
pointed a remedy for such extreme case as you 
suggest. They have a bell—'tis but a small 
one, as I have heard, and has never yet been 
rung in the memory of man; when the Poor 
Clares have been without food for twenty-four 
hours, they may ring this bell, and then trust to 
our good people of Antwerp for rushing to the 
rescue of the Poor Clares, who have taken such 
blessed care of us in all our straits.” 

It seemed to me that such rescue would be 
rather late in the day; but I did not say what 
I thought. I rather turned the conversation, 
by asking my landlord if he knew, or had ever 
heard any thing of a certain Sister Magdalen ?” 

** Yes,” said he, rather under his breath ; 
vs news will creep out, even from a convent of 
Poor Clares. Sister Magdalen is either a great 
sinner or a great saint, she does more, as I have 
heard, than all the other nuns put together; yet, 
when last month they would fain have made her 
— Superior, she begged rather that they 
would place her below all the rest, and make 
her the meanest servant of all.” 

‘*You never saw her ?” asked I. 

“Never,” he replied. 

I was weary of waiting for Father Bernard, 





and yet I lingered in Antwerp. The political 
state of things became worse than ever, in- 
creased to its height by the scarcity of food con- 
sequent on many deficient harvests. I saw 
groups of fierce, squalid men, at every corner 
of the street, glaring out with wolfish eyes at 
my sleek skin and handsome clothes. 

At last Father Bernard returned. We had 
a long conversation, in which he told me that, 
curiously enough, Mr. Gisborne, Lucy’s father, 
was serving in one of the Austrian regiments, 
then in garrison at Antwerp. I asked Father 
Bernard if he would make us acquainted; which 
he consented to do. But, a day or two after- 
ward, he told me that, on hearing my name, 
Mr. Gisborne had dec] 2d responding to any 
advances on my part, saying he had abjured his 
country, and hated his countrymen. 

Probably he recollected my name in connec- 
tion with that of his daughter Lucy. Anyhow, 
it was clear enough that I had no chance of 
making his acquaintance. Father Bernard con- 
firmed me in my suspicions of the hidden fer- 
mentation for some coming evil working among 
the ‘*blouses” of Antwerp, and he would fain 
have had me depart from out of the city; but I 
rather craved the excitement of danger, and 
stubbornly refused to leave. 

One day, when I was walking with him in 
the Place Verte, he bowed to an Austrian offi- 
cer, who was crossing toward the cathedral. 

‘‘That is Mr. Gisborne,” said he, as soon as 
the gentleman was past. 

I turned to look at the tall, slight figure of 
the officer. He carried himself in a stately 
manner, although he was past middle age, and 
from his years might have had some excuse for 
a slight stoop. As I looked at the man, he 
turned round, his eyes met mine, and I saw his 
face. Deeply lined, sallow, and scathed was 
that countenance; scarred by passion as well as 
by the fortunes of war. “I'was but for a mo- 
ment our eyes met. We each turned round, 
and went on our separate way. 

But his whole appearance was not one to be 
easily forgotten; the thorough appointment of 
the dress, and evident thought bestowed on it, 
made but an incongruous whole with the dark, 
gloomy expression of his countenance. Because 
he was Lucy’s father, I sought instinctively to 
meet him every where. At last he must have 
become aware of my pertinacity, for he gave me 
a haughty scowl whenever I passed him. In 
one of these encounters, however, I chanced to 
be of some service to him. He was turning the 
corner of a street, and came suddenly on one of 
the groups of discontented Flemings of whom I 
have spoken. Some words were exchanged, 
when my gentleman out with his sword, and 
with a slight but skillful cut he drew blood from 
one of those who had insulted him, as he fan- 
cied, though I was too far off to hear the words. 
They would all have fallen upon him had I not 
rushed forward and raised the cry, then well 
known in Antwerp, of rally, to the Austrian 
soldiers who were perpetually patrolling the 
streets, and who came in numbers to the res- 
cue. I think that neither Mr. Gisborne nor 
the mutinous group of plebeians owed me much 
gratitude for my interference. He had planted 
himself against a wall, in a skillful attitude of 
fence, ready with his bright, glancing rapier to 
do battle with all the heavy, fierce, unarmed 
men, some six or seven in number. But when 
his own soldiers came up, he sheathed his sword ; 
and, giving some careless word of command, 
sent them away again, and continued his saun- 
ter all alone down the street, the workmen 
snarling in his,rear, and more than half-in- 
clined to fall on me for my cry for rescue. I 
cared not if they did, my life seemed so dreary 
a burden just then; and perhaps it was this 
daring loitering among them that prevented 
their attacking me. Instead, they suffered me 
to fall into conversation with them; and I heard 
some of their grievances. Sore and heavy to be 
borne were they, and no wonder the sufferers 
were savage and desperate. 

The man whom Gisborne had wounded across 
his face would fain have got out of me the name 
of his aggressor, but I refused to tell it. Another 
of the group heard his inquiry, and made an- 
swer : 

‘*IT know the man. He is one Gisborne, aid- 
de-camp to the General-Commandant. I know 
him well.” 

He began to tell some story in connection 
with Gisborne in a low and muttering voice ; 
and while he was relating a tale, which I saw 
excited their evil blood, and which they evi- 
dently wished me not to hear, I sauntered away 
and back to my lodgings. 

That night Antwerp was in open revolt. The 
inhabitants rose in rebellion against their Aus- 
trian masters. The Austrians, holding the gates 
of the city, remained at first pretty quiet in the 
citadel ; only from time to time the boom of a 
great cannon swept sullenly over the town. But, 
if they expected the disturbance to die away, 
and spend itself in a few hours’ fury, they were 
mistaken. In a day or two the rioters held 
possession of the principal municipal buildings. 
Then the Austrians poured forth in bright flam- 
ing array, calm and smiling as they marched 
to the posts assigned, as if the fierce mob were 
no more to them than the swarms of buzzing 
summer flies. Their practiced manceuvres, their 
well-aimed shot told with terrible effect; but in 





the place of one slain rioter, three sprang up of 
his blood to avenge his loss. But a deadly foe, 
a ghastly ally of the Austrians, was at work, 
Food, scarce and dear for months, was now 
hardly to be obtained at any price. Desperate 
efforts were being made to bring provisions into 
the city, for the rioters had friends without. 
Close to the city port nearest to the Scheldt a 
great struggle took place. I was there, helping 
the rioters, whose cause I had adopted. We 
had a savage encounter with the Austrians. 
Numbers fell on both sides; I saw them lie 
bleeding for a moment, then a volley of smoke 
obscured them, and when it cleared away they 
were dead—trampied upon or smothered, pressed 
down and hidden by the freshly-wounded whom 
those last guns had brought low. And then a 
gray-robed and gray-vailed figure came right 
across the flashing guns, and stooped over some 
one, whose life-blood was ebbing away; some- 
times it was to give him drink from cans which 
they carried slung at their sides, sometimes I 
saw the cross held above a dying man, and rap- 
id prayers were being uttered, unheard by men 
in that hellish din and clangor but listened to 
by One above. I saw all this as in a dream; 
the reality of that stern time was battle and 
carnage. But I knew that these gray figures, 
their bare feet all wet with blood, and their 
faces hidden by their vails, were the Poor 
Clares—sent forth now because dire agony was 
abroad and imminent danger at hand. There- 
fore they left their cloistered shelter, and came 
into that thick and evil mélé. 

Close to me—driven past me by the struggle 
of many fighters—came the Antwerp burgess 
with the scarce-healed scar upon his face; and 
in an instant more he was thrown by the press 
upon the Austrian officer Gisborne, and ere 
either had recovered the shock the burgess had 
recognized his opponent. 

**Ha! the Englishman Gisborne !” he cried, 
and threw himself upon him with redoubled 
fury. He had struck him hard—the English- 
man was down; when out of the smoke came a 
dark-gray figure, and threw herself right under 
the uplifted flashing sword. The burgess’s arm 
stood arrested. Neither Austrians nor Anver- 
sois willingly harmed the Poor Clares. 

** Leave him to me!” said a low, stern voice. 
“He is mine enemy—anrine for many years.” 

Those words were the last I heard. I my- 
self was struck down by a bullet. I remember 
nothing more for days. When I came to my- 
self, I was at the extremity of weakness, and 
was craving for food to recruit my strength. 
My landlord sate watching me. He, too, looked 
pinched and shrunken; he had heard of my 
wounded state, and sought me out. Yes! the 
struggle still continued, but the famine was 
sore; and some, he had heard, had died for 
lack of food. ‘The tears stood in his eyes as he 
spoke. But soon he shook off his weakness, 
and his natural cheerfulness returned. Father 
Bernard had been to see me—no one else. 
(Who should, indeed?) Father Bernard would 
come back that afternoon—he had promised. 
But Father Bernard never came, although I was 
up and dressed and looking eagerly for him. 

My landlord brought me a meal which he had 
cooked himself: of what it was composed he 
would not say, but it was most excellent, and 
with every mouthful I seemed to gain strength. 
The good man sat looking at my evident enjoy- 
ment with a happy smile of sympathy; but, as 
my appetite became satisfied, I began to detect 
a certain wistfulness in his eyes, as if craving 
for the food I had so nearly devoured—for in- 
deed at that time I was hardly aware of the ex- 
tent of the famine. Suddenly there was a sound 
of many rushing feet past our window. My 
landlord opened one of the sides of it, the bet- 
ter to learn what was going on. Then we heard 
a faint, cracked, tinkling bell coming shrill 
upon the air, clear and distinct from all other 
sounds. ‘Holy Mother!” exclaimed my land- 
lord, ‘‘the Poor Clares!” 

He snatched up the fragments of my meal 
and crammed them into my hands, bidding me 
follow. Down stairs he ran, clutching at more 
fod, as the women of his house eagerly held it 
out to him; and in a moment we were in the 
street, moving along with the great current, all 
tending toward the Convent of the Poor Clares. 
And still, as if piercing our ears with its inar- 
ticulate cry, came the shrill tinkle of the bell. 
In that strange crowd were old men trembling 
and sobbing as they carried their little pittance 
of food ; women with the tears running down 
their cheeks, who had snatched up what pro- 
visions they had in the vessels in which they 
stood, so that the burden of these was in many 
cases much greater than that which they con- 
tained; children with flushed faces, grasping 
tight the morsel of bitten cake or bread, in their 
eagerness to carry it safe to the help of the Poor 
Clares; strong men—yea, both Anvetsois and 
Austrians—pressing onward with set teeth, and 
no word spoken; and over all, and through all, 
came that sharp tinkle—that cry for help in ex- 
tremity. 

We met the first torrent of people returning 
with blanched and piteous faces: they were 
issuing out of the convent to make way for the 
offerings of others. ‘‘ Haste, haste!” said they. 
‘* A Poor Clare is dying! A Poor Clare is dead 
for hunger! God forgive us, and our city!” 

We pressed on. ‘The stream bore us along 





where it would. We were carfied through re- 
fectories, bare and crumbless; into cells over 
whose doors the conventnal name of the oceu- 
pant was written. Thus it was that I, with 
others, were forced into Sister Magdalen’s cell. 
On her couch lay Gisborne, pale unto death, 
but not dead. By his side was a cup of water 
and a small morsel of mouldy bread, which he 
had pushed out of his reach, and could not move 
to obtain. Over against his bed were there 
words, copied in the English version: “There- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.” 

Some of us gave him of our food, and left 
him eating greedily, like some famished wild 
animal. For now it was no longer the sharp 
tinkle, but that one solemn toll, which, in all 
Christian countries, tells of the passing of the 
spirit out of earthly life into eternity ; and again 
a murmur gathered and grew, as of many peo- 
ple speaking with awed breath, ‘‘ A Poor Clare 
is dying! a Poor Clare is dead!” 

Borne along once more by the motion of the 
crowd, we were carried into the chapel belong- 
ing to the Poor Clares. On a bier before the 
high altar lay a woman—lay Sister Magdalen— 
lay Bridget Fitzgerald. By her side stood Fa- 
ther Bernard, in his robes of office, arfd hold- 
ing the crucifix on high while he pronounced 
the solemn absolution of the Church, as to one 
who had newly confessed herself of deadly sin. 
I pushed on with passionate force till I stood 
close to the dying woman, as she received ex- 
treme unction ‘amid the breathless and awed 
hush of the multitude around. Her eyes were 
glazing, her limbs were stiffening; but when 
the rite was over and finished, she raised her 
gaunt figure slowly up, and her eyes brightened 
to a strange intensity of joy, as, with the ges- 
ture of her finger and the trance-like gleam of 
her eye, she seemed like one who watched the 
disappearance of some loathed and fearful creat- 
ure. 

‘*She is freed from the curse,” said she, as 
she fell back dead. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


N.B.—All communications for this department ef /la:- 
per's Weekly should be marked * Notes and Querice,” 
in addition to the usual address, 

We have to acknowledge the favors of several co-n- 
spondents, which we shall make use of as rapidly as 
our limited space will allow, and request a continn- 
ance of their good officer. 





UnpuBLIisHeD Porm By Rocrers,—‘ The frst 
time Lord Byron called at Melbourne House, he 
came with Moore and Rogers. My child, a Lea:- 
tiful boy of three years old, fell asleep on his knee, 
and he sat for two hours fearful of awakening hii. 
In the very spirit of prophecy, Rogers wrote on 
that eccasion the following lines : 


To an Infant Sleeping in a Poet's Arms. 
Oh! wake thee, cherub! sleep not there, 

Where passions’ throcs the sou! deform ; 
So rests the seraph of the air 

Upon the cloud that veils the storm, 


Oh! wake thee, dearest! for the heave 
Of that proud heart is fraught with care, 
Those arms that fold thee—to deceive, 
For there's a slumbering serpent there— 


A serpent that will shortly wake, 
And o'er each flow'r of bliss be twined ; 
From hope her dream of rapture take, 
And blight the Eden of the mind. 


Then wake thee, boy! for even now 
The poison works with subtle art; 
Prepared with many a — vou 
To break thy doting Mother's heart." 
Lavy C. Lama's Autograph Journal (unpub.) 





ALMANACS IN THE OLDEN Time.—In the Mid- 
dle Ages calendars were all constructed by the 
monks. Immediately after the invention of print- 
ing, calendars for single years were never published. 
The majority of people needing them could not af- 
ford the price of a book that was to be renewed at 
a fresh outlay every year. The first printed calen- 
dars were therefore almanacs for several successive 
years, and gave much of what was then considered 
valuable information frequently inrhyme. Thus 
the first printed almanac which has come down to 
us, published at Augsburg in the year 1491, is 
wholly rhymed, and tells in rhymes, even upon its 
title-page, how it is formed to describe the mouths 
as they are made by Nature, and the influence of 
the stars ; te give instruction as to meat and drink ; 
on physicing, bathing, and the management of 
health; to teach bow a child should be educated ; 
also how the plague is to be escaped, ete. It isa 
curious evidence of the little depth that popular 
education has reached in England, that the great 
and wealthy Corporation of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany should continue to publish and sell every 
year some hundred thousand copies of ‘* Moore's 
Almanac,” the chief attraction of which consists in 
its astrological predictions and hieroglyphics, s2- 
voring more of the spirit of the fifteenth century 
than of the nineteenth. We believe the experiment 
was once tried of replacing this stuff with more 
useful matter ; but the falling off in the sale showed 
the attachment of the people for it so decidedly 
that Mars, Saturn, etc., are again in the ascendant 
—proving that enlightenment is one thing, and a 
profitable monopoly another. 

Goop News For Lireratune.—" Many a liter- 
ary home has been made brighter this Christmas 
time by the noble sympathy of John Kenyon the 
poet, whose death was recently announced, The 
poet was rich as he was genial; scarcely a man or 
woman distinguished in the world of letters, with 
whom he was familiar, has passed unremembered 
in his will; and some poets and children of poets 
are endowed with a princely munificence. Among 
those who have shared most liberally in this harvest 
of good-will, we are happy to hear that Mr. and 
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Mrs. Browning receive £10,000, Mr. Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall) £6000, and Dr. Southey a very hand- 
seme sum, we think £8000, We hear that there 
are about eighty legatees, many of them the old 
literary friends of the deceased pcet.” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s numerous admirers in this country will be 
pleased to hear of this good fortune, and will re- 
member that her new poem “Aurora Leigh” is 
dedicated to her friend and cousin John Kenyon, 
whose death has followed’so shortly. He was a 
man of elegant tastes and acquirements, and many 
of his fugitive pieces, showing great poetical feel- 
ing, are scattered in English magazines and annu- 
als, We believe he published only one volume, 
entitled ‘‘A Rhymed Plea for Tolerance.” This 
we never remember to haveseen. The noble uses 
made of his property will preserve his name among 
those who possess the power of giving immortality, 
longer, perhaps, than that of many a conqueror. 





MATHEMATICAL Saiors.— Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, the translator of La Place’s Mecanique Ce- 
leste, was bred to the sea, and in his early voy- 
ages: taught navigation to the common sailors 
about him. Captain Prince, with whom he first 
sailed, relates that one day the supercargo of the 
vessel said to him, ‘‘ Come, Captain, let us go for- 
ward, and hear what the sailors are talking about, 
under the lee of the long-beat.” They went for- 
ward accordingly, and the Captain was surprised 
to find the sailors, instead of spinning their long 
yarns, earnestly engaged with book, slate, and 
pencil, discussing the high matter of tangents 
and secants ; altitudes, dip, and refraction. Two 
of them, in particular, were very zealously disput- 
ing, one of them calling out to the other, ‘‘ Well, 
Jack, what have you got?” “I’ve got the sine,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ But that ain't right,” said the 
other. ‘‘/ say, it is the evsine.” 





Newport, Ruope Isianp, 1x 1729.—If good 
Bishop Berkeley, te whom was given (according 
to Pope) ‘‘every virtue under heaven,” could see 
the fashionable resort of the day which Newport 
has now beeome, he would scarcely recognize the 
quiet little tewn he so pleasantly deseribes to a 
friend in Ireland: 

‘T can, by this time, say something to you from 
my own experience of this place and people. This 
island is pleasantly laid out in hills, and vales, and 
rising grounds; hath plenty of excellent springs 
and fine rivulets, and many delightful landscapes 
of rocks, and premontories, and adjacent lands, 
The town of Newport contains about six thousand 
souls, and is the most thriving, flourishing place 
in all America for its bigness. It is very prettily 
and pleasantly situated. I was never more agree- 
ably surprised than at the first sight of the town 
and its harbour, The inhabitants are of a mixed 
kind, consisting of many sects and subdivisions 
of sects. Here are four serts of Anabaptists, be- 
sides Presbyterians, Quakers, Independents, and 
inany of no profession at all. Notwithstanding so 
many differences, here are fewer quarrels about re- 
ligion than elsewhere, the people living peaceably 
with their neighbours of whatsoever persuasion. 
They all agree in qne point, that the Church of 
Englind is second best. The climate is like that 
of Italy, and not at all colder in the winter than I 
have known it everywhere north of Rome.”—Zetter 
io Tuomas Prior, April 24, 1729. 

The Bishop's house was built in a valley, a little 
to the south of which was a natural aleove, formed 
among the hanging recks, which became his fa- 
vorite place of study ; and here he is said to have 
written the famous lines ‘‘ Westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” etc. Perhaps some of our 
readers at Newport can tell us whether the local 
remembrance of this spot is preserved, 





TRANSMUTATION OF Know.enGr, —In 1851, 
the stereotype plates of that valuable work, the 
Eneyelopedia Metropolitana (weighing about ten 
tons), were sold to close the estates of some of the 
proprietors. They met with a purchaser in the 
eminent printers, Messrs. Clowes, by whom they 
were bought with the intention of melting them:up, 
for the purpose of forming type to print the Cata- 
logue of the Great Exhibition of Industry in that 
year.. The Encyclopedia Metropolitana will there- 
fore, no doubt, become in time a scarce book, as it 
ean never be reproduced, though we see some of 
the detached portions are revived in a more con- 
venient form. The work was commenced under 
the highest auspices, and its ultimate fate, as no- 
ticed here, is a curious instance of the vicissitudes 
of literature. 

“THe Boy 1s Fatuer To THE MAN.”—Sir 
John Malcolm, the famous Indian genefal, embas- 
sador, and governor, was a striking instance of 
the self-made man, of whom the Scottish peasant- 
ry furnish so many examples. He was the gon 
of an “unlucky” farmer in Dumfries-shire, rich in 
nothing but children, as appears by the goodly 
aumber of his brothers and sisters, nine of one and 
seven of the ether. When at school, this futureGov- 
ernor of Bombay was noted for taking the lead in 
all boyish mischief, so that Archibald Graham, the 
Westerkirk schoolmaster used to say, whenever 
any mischievous trick was played, ‘‘ Jock’s at the 
bottom of it.” In afrer years, when Sir John pub- 
lished his History of Persia (in two splendid quarto 
volumes), he sent a copy to the Dominie, with 
‘‘Jock's at the bottom of it” inscribed on the fly- 
leaf. At twelve years of age, his father’s land- 
lord procured him @ cadetship in the East India 
Company's service, When taken, to the India 
House for examination, his extreme youth ren- 
dered it probable that he would be rejected; but 
& prompt answer carried him through the ordeal. 
Que of the directors noticing his childish appear- 
ance, said to him, ‘* Why, my little man, what 
would you do if you were to meet Hyder. Ali?” 
“* Do, Sir!” said the young aspirant, ‘I would out 
with my sword and cut off his head!” ‘* You will 
do,” was the rejoinder: ‘‘ let him pass ;” and his 
first commission in the army was actualfy dated 
from the time when he was in his twelfth year. 








Sir John’s Letters and Journals have just been 
published in England, and form a delightful bio- 
graphical picture of a man of talent and action, 
equal to great emergencies —one of the class to 
whom Britain ewes her Oriental Empire. 





Parer.—Paper made from cotton is said to have 
been known in Greece so early as the ninth centu- 
ry, although the Egyptian papyrus continued to 
be used, together with parchment, long after. 
Macpherson, in his Annals of Commerce, mentions 
a specimen of linen-rag paper in the year 1243, but 
others date the invention from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. The first paper-mill in 
England was established at Dartford by a Ger- 
man, jeweler to Queen Elizabeth, in 1588. White 
paper was manufactured in 1690. In 1800, the 
expetlicnt was first resorted to of diseharging the 
ink from what had been used and remanufacturing 
it. The blue tinge, now so commonly given to pa- 
per, owes its introduction to an accident. The 
wife of a small manufacturer in one of the English 
midland counties, one washing-day, let her “ blue 
bag” fall in the paper vat. Her fears of having 
spoiled the batch—or whatever the technical term 
may be—were not dispelled till the return of her 
husband from the market-town with the present of 
a scarlet cloth cloak, which he had bought her on 
account of the increased price his blue paper com- 
manded. The fashion soon spread, and became 
permanent. 





Antiquities or CENTRAL AMERICA.—A new- 
ly discovered and most interesting group of ruins 
has just been added to the existing stock of our 
acquaintance with the monuments of aboriginal 
civilization on this Continent. They comprise the 
remains of the very ancient city, called Cinaca 
Mecallo, situated on an extensive plateau or table- 
land of the mountain range, which is washed by 
the large River Paz, or Paza, the boundary between 
Guatemala and San Salvador. The remains con- 
sist of the city walls, ‘‘ built so strongly as to defy 
the operations of the elements.” Temple , partly 
excavated and partly constructed, with arched en- 
trances ; curious subterranean passages ; inscribed 
hieroglyphic slabs ; and historical bas reliefs, etc. 
Their existence is made known by a letter of the 
Padre Urrutia, curé of the parish, to Mr. Squier, 
which has just been published in the London A the- 
neum. By both these gentlemen these remains 
are attributed to a kindred stock with the Quichts 
and Mayas—that race which reached the highest 
development in the arts, and approached nearest 
to a written language of all the American families, 
and which seems to have ranked above them all 
in civilization. . 





CASTA DIVA. 


‘¢Heicn no!” sighs Mr. Patron, ‘‘ what a 
forlorn thing it is to live alone!” and he drew 
his easy chair close to the fire and ensconced 
himself therein, wrapping his tricolored dress- 
ing-gown about him. ‘I wish I were married! 
I know a Jady—boards in this same house, too 
—and I believe she’d have me; if I were to ask 
her. I mean the pretty music-teacher. She 
is young, delicate, and amiable; only there 
seems to be something melancholy about her, 
as though she had known sorrow ; besides, she 
is a widow. I like her though, and I believe 
she likesme. Ill think this over. I have plenty 
of money, and nobody to spend it upon. Yes, I 
think I will ask pretty Madame Victor to marry 
me.” 

Rap, tap, tap! 

**Come in !—who’s there ?” 

‘¢Pletme, Sir, it’s your clean clothes.” 

**Clean clothes! and pray who are you, you 
little cherub, and where do you come from ?” 

“IT am Lauretta, Sir; and I live with Brid- 
get, who washes your clothes, and she sent me 
with the basket to-night.” 

‘* Yes, I should think she had, you little duck- 
ling; and the basket is bigger than yourself! 
Come and sit down in this chair by the fire and 
warm your toes—there, now! I want to talk 
with you. Are you Bridget'’s child ?” 

“Oh no, Sir;” and a look of care passes 
cver the little face. 

**ixc, I thought not. Washerwomen’s chil- 
dren don’t have such eye” nor such broad fore- 
heads, nor such soft haix. Well, birdie, how 
came you with Bridget? Have you no par- 
ents ?” 

‘‘T don't knew. I only dream Ihave. Brid- 
get lets me stay with her because I can sing.” 

‘Sing! and what has that to do with it?” 

‘Oh, Sir, I sing my songs in the great houses 
and they give me sixpences, and I take them to 
Bridget.” 

‘*Aha! you pay your board, then? Well, 
little Lauretta, will you sing for me now ?” 

‘Yes, indeed;” and the little one stands up 
in the middle of the rug, and, opening her rose- 
bud mouth, she sings Casta Diva! 

‘*Bless my stars, what a voice! I know 
something of music myself; at least enough to 
know that such a voice should be a fortune to 
the one who possesses it. Little one, where did 
you learn that?” 

** Nurse taught me.” 

‘*Nurse ? Who is Nurse ?” 

‘‘Nurse is dead.” The dark eyes fill with 
tears, and the ruby lips are quivering. 

Mr. Patron walks up and down the room. 
His curiosity is excited as well as his pity. 

‘¢ Please, Sir, shall I have my basket? Brid- 
get will scold if I stay so long.” 

**No, little one, I will carry the basket; I 
am going home with you.” . 





**Tt’s up five flights of stairs, Sir, and there 
is no light in the passage—” 

‘* All the more reason I should go with you. 
Now Iam ready. Come, my little singer, you 
and I will be better acquainted before long. 
Don’t fall down these stone steps; keep hold of 
my hand: here we are, in Broadway. Now 
where do we turn? down Prince Street, hey? 
and now down Crosby. What! do you live in 
this alley? Oh never fear, little Casta Diva, I 
shall tread safely enough while this little hand 
leads me. Ugh! how many more flights are 
there ?—only two? - Well, well, I can climb them 
if you can. So, is this the door?” 

‘*Och, and is it you, Sir, that would be af- 
ther coming to sce a poor woman at this hour? 
Will you be seated, Sir?” said Bridget, wiping 
a wooden chair with her apron. ‘‘ Your shirts 
were not ironed to be suiting ye, maybe ?” 

‘* Shirts all right, Bridget. I came to bring 
home your little girl, and to ask you something 
about her. She has been singing tome. Will 
you tell me where she came from ?” 

‘* Ye taks a deal o’ trouble for a lone bit of 
a childer, indeed, Sir; but her story is not so 
vara long. She lived with a furrin woman, in 
the room below, named Theresa. The woman 
said she was waiting-maid in Lauretta’s family, 
in Italy somewhere, and while she was out with 
the child, then only two years old, for the sake 
of the air, there came a big row in the city, and 
the child’s father was in the middle of it, and 
got kilt; and when she reached the house, all 
in a fright, sure it was all on fire, and the moth- 
er of it gone, and niver was she able to find her 
atall. Soshe kept the child and comes to Amer- 
ica with it; for she heard tell how the streets 
here were paved with gold ; and when she came 
and found nary gold nor food but for the wark- 
ing, she had to go to work as all we poor creath- 
ers do; and she took in washing in the one 
room down stairs; but niver a bit would she let 
this child do for itself, but waited on it like a 
slave, and only taught it to sing ‘as it’s mother 
did before it,’ she said; and last year Theresa 
died. This poor little creather took on so bad 
that I took her mesilf, only I'll be bringing her 
up different intirely ; I'll tache her to earn her 
bread at any rate; and so [ sends her out ivery 
day to sing to the great folks, and makes her 
help me to carry round the clothes; and that is 
all, Sir.” 

‘It was very good in you, Bridget, to take 
the little orphan. You have saved her from a 
sad fate. You will be rewarded, you may de- 
pend.” 

Bridget raised her eyebrows and dropped a 
courtesy, while little ‘‘ Casta Diva,” as Mr. 
Patron then and ever since has called her, hid 
her face in the bed, and sobbed to hear her own 
story related. The kind gentleman looked at 
her tenderly, and then continued: 

‘¢T have a plan for this poor child, which will 
at once relieve you of your charge and repay 
you for your goodness of heart. Good-night, 
little one; I'll come to-morrow. Dry your 
tears, for I will yet make you happy. Here, 
Bridget, is some money for you, and be sure 
you do not send her out to sing again. I have 
something better for her to do.” 

Bridget dropped another courtesy, and her 
mouth opened wide, for she was all mystified 
and bewildered. 

An hour later and Mr. Patron is again seated 
in his easy chair before his bright coal-fire, with 
his dressing-gown once more folded sareund 
him. ‘The only difference is that he smiles in- 
stead of sijhing as he did before. 

‘** Ah yes,” he says, ‘‘I see my way clear. I 
can now, without hesitation, call upon Madame 
Victor in her room, to interest her about my lit- 
tle Casta Diva. I will tell her the story, and 
engage her to cultivate the voice of my little 
protege. I will see her to-morrow morning, 
and perhaps she will aceompany me to Bridet’s 
lodging. Not a very romantic walk to invite 
the lady of my heart to share, but then the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar. 

‘‘Now I think of it, I must engage of my 
landlady the little bedroom next mine. I am 
determined to adopt that singing cherub for my 
own. I will change her name to Casta Diva 
Patron. It sounds musical, and she is music 
itself. If sweet Madame Victor only sees in her 
what I do, we shall be an amazingly happy fam- 
ily. I declare, I feel like a husband and father 
already. I shall find enough to do with my 
moncy after all.” 

And so he goes to bed and dreams of his fu- 
ture joys till he fairly laughs aloud in his sleep. 

Now it is morning; and if you will put your 
head out of your door, you can see him going 
along the hall. He stops at No. 6—knocks 
gently; but the rich toned piane, touched by a 
thrilling hand, does not allow so love-like a tap 
to be heard. This time he knocks louder; the 
musi¢ stops, and the door is opened by a beau- 
tiful woman who smilingly invites him to enter. 
Well, I don’t wonder he fell in love with her! 
They have closed the door. Let's you and I go 
peep in at the key-hole, and hear what they say; 
Tl never tell—will you? Hark! Well, after 
all, I can’t tell what they said now, because I 
promised I wouldn’t; but Mr. Patron has staid 
in there a great while, and he didn’t ask her to 
play or sing once all the time. 

Now the door opens again, and they come out 
together ; he in his ove:coat and hat, she in her’ 





cloak and velvet bonnet. He looks very much 
excited, and she looks pale, and trembles so she 
can scarcely speak. She takes his offered arm 
and goes down stairs and out the street door. 
I do believe they are going to Bridget’s. 

And so they were. 

Good Mr. Patron walks slowly with the sweet 
lady, for she has every reason to tremble; she 
believes she is Lauretta’s mamma; for she has 
been telling her friend how her husband was 
killed in a mob one dreadful day because he was 
a great politician, and when they burned his 
house they took her and threw her into prison, 
where she remained a whole year, and only 
made her escape when, during terrible troubles 
in Italy, the prison doors were unbarred to all. 

She had sought frantically for her child, but 
in vain; and believing that both Lauretta and 
her nurse were crushed in the same mob that 
killed her husband, she came to America to try 
to earn a livelihood among hospitable strangers 
by her fine musical education and uncommon 
voice. 

Madame Victor believes that Lauretta is her 
child, because their two stories are so strangely 
alike. Five years have passed since she left 
Italy ; but she knows her eyes will not deceive 
her. Her baby's features are indelibly engraved 
upon her heart. 

Her kind friend supports her up the five flights 
of stairs, and then she stops to take breath and 
to nerve herself for either intense happiness or 
heavy disappointment. 

They are about to enter the room when a lit- 
tle voice greets her ear singing, with wonderful 
power and expression, an Italian melody which 
the lady herself used to sing in her own sunny 
land. She stops and grasps the arm of her 
friend. 

**Oh wait,” she whispers; ‘let me try;” and, 
with a great effort, she continues and completes 
the unfinished strain in a voice that an angel's 
might not exceed. 

He opens the door. 

Lauretta stands in the centre of the room, 
alone, pale, and agitated ; her great eyes dilated 
with emotion long repressed. Her mother’s 
voice has reached a spot in her little heart 
which vibrates on her memory like a glimpse 
of heaven. 

Madame Vi tor sinks upon a chair, and gazes 
long and eazuestly upon the little motionless 
figure; then she stretches out her arms and 
whispers, ‘‘ Come here.” 

Lauretta slowly advances; and when she is 
close to the beautiful lady, she nestles her head 
upon her bosom and draws a long, deep sigh. 

‘*Tell me your whole name, sweet one.” 

‘*Lauretta Victor.” 

The lady presses the little form still closer. 

“Darling, I am your mother!” 

**T know it,” sighs the child. 

**You know it, my angel ?” 

“Yes; I have seen you in my dreams, and 
always called you ‘ mother ;’ and when you sanz 
just now it brought it a// back.” 

Good Mr. Patron went to the window and 
wiped his eyes. 

* * * ~ * * 

Once again we sce him sitting in his easy 
chair before the bright coal-fire. By his side 
sits a beautful lady: one hand lies in his, and 
the other is tenderly stroking his hair; but her 
eyes are resting upon a little fairy who sits at 
the piano silenily dreaming ovet some of Han- 
del’s music which her ‘‘ papa” has brought kome 
to her. 

The lady is his wife. 

The fairy is his ‘‘ Casta Diva.” 
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MAY’S PRAYER. 


May’s mamma is like the white lily in the 
garden—tall, graceful, and delicate; and a soft, 
sweet perfume seems to float about her as she 
moves. She looks as you would suppose an 
angel might appear, with her large, heavenly 
blue eyes and her soft, silky hair. 

She is always dressed in white; and you scl- 
dom sec her, except reclining in the large easy 
chair, which stands near the western window, 
where she can sec the gorgeous sunsets between 
the mountains. 

Her soft, white hands are generally employed 
over some light work, but now they are twining 
May’s golden curls, and she is wondering who 
will love her little girl and comfort her when she 
ts gone. 

Dear little May! She does not know that 
her mamma is ill, and going to die; she only 
thinks that she is very frail and deticate, and 
that she must be as careful of her as she is of 
her flowers. 

The sun has just set, and the “lily mamma” 
says, ‘*‘ Now kiss me, my pet, and go to bed. Be 
sure you come back to me in the morning.” 

May locks wistfully at her. ‘* May I say one 
prayer before I leave you ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

May sinks upon her knees, and raising her 
sweet cyes to heaven, says, 

‘*O Gop! please Lless my dearmamma. Jet 
the winds Liow sofily at her, and never let any 
thing hard come against her !” 

Now she rises and winds her little arms round 
the object of her prayer, and the mamma holds 
her close while she breathes a silent petition 
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that the Great Spirit will care for her child when 
she can no longer watch over her. 

Little May goes to bed happy ; and when she 
wakes in the morning, she runs to her mamma's 
room. The easy chair is vacant. A still, white 
form lies upon the bed, and mourners are weep- 
ing over it. 

Poor little May! 
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THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. THE TWENTY-THIRD OF 
AUGUST, 1829. 

‘Wit she last out the night, I wonder?” 

‘¢ Look at the clock, Joseph.” 

‘Ten minutes past twelve! She has lasted 
thenighteut. She has lived, Robert, to see ten 
minutes of the new day.” 


large country-house situated on the west coast 
of Cornwall. The speakers were two of the 
men-servants composing the establishment of 
Captain Treverton, an officer in the navy, and 
the eldest male representative of an old Cornish 
family. Both the servants communicated with 





whether the past pain that had set its inefface- 
able mark on her, had been pain of the body or 
pain of the mind. But whatever the nature of 
the affliction she had undergone, the traces it 
had left were deeply and strikingly visible in 
every part of her face. Her cheeks had lost 
their roundness and their natural color; her 
lips, singularly flexible in movement and deli- 
cate in form, had faded to an unhealthy pale- 
ness; her eyes, large and black and overshad- 
owed by unusually thick lashes, had contracted 
a strangely anxious, startled look, which never 
left them, and which piteously expressed the 
painful acuteness of her sensibility, the inherent 


| timidity of her disposition. So far, the marks 


| which sorrow or sickness had set on her, were 


the marks common to most victims of mental 
or physical suffering. The one extraordinary 


| personal deterioration which she had undergone, 
These words were spoken in the kitchen of a | 


each other restrainedly, in whispers—sitting | 
| have looked at it and supposed for 2 moment 


close together, and looking round expectantly 
toward the door whenever the talk flagged be- 
tween them. 

‘*It’s an awful thing,” said the elder of the 
men, ‘‘for us two to be alone here, at this 
dead, dark time, counting out the minutes that 
our mistress has left to live !” 

‘*Robert,” said the other, lowering his voice 
to a whisper that was barely audible, ‘‘ You 
have been in service here since you were a boy 
—did you ever hear that our mistress was a 
play-actress when our master married her ?” 

‘* How came you to know that ?” inquired the 
elder servant, sharply. 

‘‘Hush!” cried the other, rising quickly from 
his chair. 

A bell rang in the passage outside. 

‘*Ts that for one of us?” asked Joseph. 

‘¢Can’t you tell, by the sound, which is which 
of those bells yet ?”’ exclaimed Robert, contemp- 
tuously. ‘* That bell is for Sarah Leeson. Go 
out into the passage and look.” 

The younger servant took a candle and 
obeyed. When he opened the kitchen-door, a 
lons row of bells met his eye on the wall oppe- 
site. Above each of them was painted in neat 
black letters the distinguishing title of the serv- 
ant whom it was specially entitled to summon. 
The row of Istters began with Housekeeper and 
Butler, and ended with Kitchenmaid and Foot- 
man’s Boy. 

Looking along the bells, Joseph easily dis- 
covered that one of them was still in motion. 
Above it were the words, Lady’s Maid. Ob- 
serving this, he passed quickly along the pas- 
sage, aud knocked at a large, old-fashioned oak 
door at the end of it. No answer being given, 
he opened the door and looked into the room. 
It was dark and empty. 

‘*Sarah is not in the housekeeper’s room,” 
said Joseph, returning to his fellow-servant in 
the kitchen. 

‘* She is gone to her own room, then,” re- 
joined the other. ‘‘Go up and tell her that she 
is wanted by her mistress.” 

The bell rang again as Joseph went out. 

** Quick !—quick!” cried Robert. ‘‘ Tell her 
she is wanted directly. Wanted,” he contin- 
ued to himself in lower tones, ‘‘ perhaps for the 
last time!” 

Joseph ascended three flights of stairs—pass- 
ed half-way down a long arched gallery—and 
knocked at another old-fashioned oak door. 
This time the signal was answered. A low, 
clear, sweet voice inside the room, inquired who 
was waiting without? In a few hasty words 
Joseph told his errand. Before he had done 
speaking, the door was quietly and quickly open- 
ed, and Sarah Leeson confronted him on the 
threshold, with her candle in her hand. 

Not tall, not handsome, not in her first youth 
—shy and irresolute in manner—simple in dress 
to the utmost limits of plainness, the lady's 
maid, in spite of all these disadvantages, was a 
woman whom it was impossible to look at with- 
out a feeling of curiosity, if not of interest. 
Few men, at first sight of her, could have re- 
sisted the desire to find out who she was; few 
would have been satisfied with receiving for an- 
swer: She is Mrs. ‘T'reverton’s maid; few would 
have refrained from the attempt to extract some 
secret information for themselves from her face 
and manner: and none, not even the most pa- 
tient and practiced of observers, could have suc- 
ceeded in discovering more than that she must 
have passed through the ordeal of some great 
suffering, at some former period of her life. 
Much in her manner, and more in her face, 
ng tate igh onc tars We ssa 
wreck that can ev aight bes! wai 

never be repaired—that must 


drift on through life unnoticed, unguided, un- | 
pitied—drift till the fatal shore is touched, and | 


the waves of Time have swallowed up these 


broken relics of me forever. This was the story 
that was told in Sarah Leeson’s face—this, and 
no more. , 

No two men interpreting that story for them- 
selves, would probably ave aged ah the ai 
ture of the suffering which this woman had un- 
dergone. It was hard to say, at the outset, 








consisted in the unnatural change that had 
passed over the color of her hair. It was as 
thick and soft, it grew as gracefully, as the hair 
of a young gitl; but it was as gray as the hair 
of an old woman. It seemed to contradict, in 
the most startling manner, every personal asser- 
tion of youth that still existed in herface. With 
all its haggardness and paleness, no one could 


that it was the face of an elderly woman. Wan 
as they might b2, there was not a wrinkle in her 
cheeks. Her eyes, viewed apart from their sad 
prevailing expression of uneasiness and timid- 
ity, still preserved that bright, clear moisture 
which is never seen in the eyes of the old. The 
skin about her temples was as delicately smooth 
as the skin of a child. These and other phys- 
ical signs which never mislead, showed that she 
was still, as to years, in the very prime of her 
life. Sickly and sorrow-stricken as she was, 
she looked, from the eyes downward, a woman 
who had barely reached thirty years of age. 
From the eyes upward, the effect of her abun- 
dant gray hair, seen in connection with her face, 
was not simply incongruous-—it was absolutely 
startling; so startling as to make it no paradox 
to say that she would have looked most natural, 
most like herself, if her hair had been dyed. In 
her case, Art would have seemed to be the truth, 
because Nature looked like falsehood. What 
shock had stricken her hair, in the very matur- 
ity of its luxuriance, with the hue of an unnat- 
ural old age? Was it a serious illness, or a 
dreadful grief, that had turned her gray in the 
prime of her womanhood? That question had 
often been agitated among her fellow-servants, 
who were all struck by the peculiarities of her 
personal appearance, and rendered a little sus- 
picious of her, as well, by an inveterate habit that 
she had of talking to herself.. Inquire as they 
mizht, however, their curiosity was always baf- 
fled. Nothing more could be discovered than 
that Sarah Leeson was, in the common phrase, 
touchy on the subject of her gray hair and her 
habit of talking to herself, and that Sarah Lee- 
son’s mistress had long since forbidden every 
one, from her husband downward, to ruffle her 
maid's tranquillity by inquisitive questions. 

She stood for an instant speechless, on that 
momentous morning of the twenty-third of Au- 
gust, before the servant who summoned her to 
her mistress’s death-bed ; the light of the can- 
dle flaring brightly over her large, startled, 
black eyes, and the luxuriant, unnatural, gray 
hair above them. She stood a moment silent 
—her hand trembling while she held the can- 
dlestick, so that the extinguisher lying loose in 
it rattled incessantly—then thanked the servant 
for calling her. The trouble and fear in her 
voice, as she spoke, seemed to add to its accus- 
tomed sweetness; the agitation of her manner 
took nothing away from its habitual gentleness, 
its delicate, winning, feminine restraint. Jo- 
seph, who, like the other servants, secretly dis- 
trusted and disliked her for differing from the 
ordinary pattern (within his experience) of pro- 
fessed ladies’ maids, was, on this particular oc- 
casion, so subdued by her manner and her tone 
as she thanked him that he offered to carry her 
candle for her to the door of her mistress’s bed- 
chamber. She shook her head and thanked 
him again, then passed before him quickly on 
her way out of the gailery. 

The room in which Mrs. Treverton lay dy- 
ing was on the floor beneath. Sarah hesitated 
twice before she knocked at the door. It was 
opened by Captain Treverton. 

The instant she saw her master, she started 
back from him. If she had dreaded a blow, 
she could hardly have drawn away more sud- 
denly, or with an expression of ‘greater alarm. 
There was nothing in Captain Treverton’s face 
to warrant the suspicion of ill-treatment, or even 
of harsh words. His countenance was kind, 
hearty, and open; and the tears were still trick- 
ling down it, which he had shed by his wife's 
bed-side., 

‘*Go in,” he said, turning away his face. 
‘* She does not wish the nurse to attend; she 
only wishes for you. Call me, if the doctor—” 
His voice faltered, and he hurried away without 
attempting to finish the sentence. 

Sarah Leeson, instead of entering her mis- 
tress’s room, stood looking after her master at- 
tentively, as long as he was in sight, with her 
pale cheeks turned to a deathly whiteness, with 
an eager, doubting, questioning terror in her 
eyes. When he had disappeared round the cor- 
ner of the gallery, she listened for a moment 





outside the door of the sick-room—whispered 
affrightedly to herself, ‘‘Can she have told 
him?” then opened the door, with a visible effort 
to recover her self-control; and, after lingering 
suspiciously on the threshold for a moment, 
went in. 

Mrs. Treverton’s bed-chamber was a large, 
lofty room, situated in the western front of the 
house, and consequently overlooking the sea- 
view. The night-light burning by the bed-side, 
displayed rather than dispelled the darkness in 
the corners of the room. The bed was of the 
old-fashioned pattern, with heavy hangings and 
thick curtains drawn all round it. Of the other 
objects in the chamber, only those of the largest 
and most solid kind were prominent enough to 
be tolerably visible in the dim light. The cab- 
inets, the wardrobe, the full-length looking- 
glass, the high-backed arm-chair, these, with the 
great shapeless bulk of the bed itself, towered 
up heavily and gloomily into view. Other ob- 
jects were all merged together in the general 
obscurity. Through the open window—opened 
to admit the fresh air of the new morning after 
the sultriness of the August night—there pour- 
ed monotonously into the room, the dull, still, 
distant roaring of the surf on the sandy coast. 
All outer noises were hushed at that first dark 
hour of the new day. Inside the room, the one 
audible sound was the slow, toilsome breathing 
of the dying woman, raising itself in its mortal 
frailness, awfully and distinctly, even through 
the far thunder-breathing from the bosdm of the 
everlasting sea. 

‘* Mistress,” said Sarah Leeson, standing close 
to the curtains, but not undrawing them. ‘‘ My 
master has left the room, and has sent me here 
in his place.” 

‘Light !—give me more light.” The feeble- 
ness of mortal sickness was in the voice; but 
the accent of the speaker sounded resolute even 
yet—doubly resolute by contrast with the hes- 
itation of the tones in which Sarah had spoken. 
The strong nature of the mistress and the weak 
nature of the maid came out, even in that short 
interchange of words, spoken through the cur- 
tain of a death-bed. 

Sarah lit two candles with a wavcring hand— 
placed them hesitatingly on a table by the bed- 
side—waited for a moment, looking all round 
her with a kind of suspicious timidity—then un- 
drew the curtains. 

The disease of which Mrs. Treverton was dy- 
ing, was one of the most terrible of all the mal- 
adies that afflict humanity—one to which women 
are especially subject—and one which under- 
mines life, without, in most cases, showing any 
remarkable traces of its corroding progress in 
the face. No uninstructed person, looking at 
Mrs. Treverton when her attendant undrew the 
bed-curtain, could possibly have imagined that 
she was past all rescue that mortal skill could 
offer to her. The slight marks of illness in her 
face, the inevitable changes in the grace and 
roundness of its outline, were rendered hardly 
noticeable by the marvelous preservation of her 
complexion in all the light, the delicacy, the 
brilliancy of its first girlish beauty. There lay 
her face on the pillow—tenderly framed in by 
the rich lace of her cap: softly crowned by her 
shining brown hair—to all outward appearance, 
the face of a beautiful woman recovering from 
a slight illness, or reposing after unusual fatigue. 
Even Sarah Leeson, who had watched her all 
through her malady, could hardly believe, as she 
looked at her mistress now, that the Gates of 
Life had closed behind her, and that the beck- 
oning hand of Death was signing to her already 
from the Gates of the Grave. 

Some dogs’-eared books in paper covers lay 
on the counterpane of the bed. As soon as the 
curtain was drawn aside, Mrs. 'Treverton ordered 
her attendant by a gesture to remove them. 
They were Plays, underscored in certain places 
by ink lines and marked with marginal annota- 
tions referring to entrances, exits, and places on 
the stage. The servants, talking down stairs 
of their mistress’s oecupation before her mar- 
riage, had not been misled by false reports. 
Their master, after he had passed the prime of 
life, had, in very truth, taken his wife from the 
obscure stage of a country theatre, when little 
more than two years had elapsed since her first 
appearance in public. The dog’s-eared old plays 
had been once her treasured dramatic library ; 
she had always retained a fondness for them from 
old associations ; and during the latter part of 
her illness, they had remained on her bed for 
days and days together. 

Having put away the plays, Sarah went back 
to her mistress ; and with more of dread and be- 
wilderment in her face than grief, opened her 
lips to speak. Mrs. Treverton held up her hand, 
as a sign that she had another order to give. 

** Bolt the door,” she said, in the same en- 
feebled voice, but with the same accent of reso- 
lution which had so strikingly marked her first 
request to have more lightin the room. ‘‘ Bolt 
the door. Let no one in, till I give you leave.” 

‘*No one?” repeated Sarah, faintly. ‘‘ Not 
the doctor? not even my master ?” 

‘*Not the doctor. Not even your master,” 
said Mrs. Treverton, and pointed to the door. 
The hand was weak; but even in that momen- 
tary action of it, there was no mistaking the 
gesture of command. 

Sarah bolted the door, returned irresolutely 
to the bedside, fixed her large, eager, si... tled 





eyes inquiringly on her mistress’s face, and, sud- 
denly bending over her, said, in a whisper, 

‘* Have you told my master ?” 

‘*No,” was the answer. ‘‘I sent for him, to 
tell him—I tried hard to speak the words—it 
shook me to my very soul, Sarah, only to think 
how I should best break it to him—I am so fond 
ofhim! I love him so dearly! But I should 
have spoken in spite of that, if he had not talked 
of the child. Sarah! he did nothing but talk 
of the child—and that silenced me.” 

Sarah, with a forgetfulness of her station 
which might have appeared extraordinary even 
in the eyes of the most lenient of mistresses, 
flung herself back in a chair when the first word 
of Mrs. Treverton’s reply was uttered, clasped 
her trembling hands over her face, and groaned 
to herself. ‘*Oh, what will happen! what will 
happen now !” 

Mrs. Treverton’s eyes had softened and moist- 
ened when she spoke of her love for her hus- 
band. She lay silent for a few minutes; the 
working of some strong emotion in her being 
expressed by her quick, hard, labored breathing, 
and by the painful contraction of her eyebrows. 
Ere long, she turned her head uneasily toward 
the chair in which her attendant was sitting, 
and spoke again—this time, in a voice whieh 
had sunk to a whisper. 

‘* Look for my medicine,” said she. ‘‘I want 
it.” 

Sarah started up, and with the quick instinct 
of obedience brushed away the tears that were 
rolling fast over her cheeks. 

**The doctor,” she said. ‘Let me call the 
doctor.” 

‘*No! The medicine—look for the medi- 
cine.” 

‘*Which bottle? The opiate, or—” 

‘*No. Not the opiate. The other.” 

Sarah took a bottle from the table, and look- 
ing attentively at the written direction on the 
label, said that it was not yet time to take that 
medicine again. 

**Give me the bottle.” 

‘*Oh, pray don’t ask me. Pray wait. The 
doctor said it was as bad as dram-drinking, if 
you took too much.” 

Mrs. Treverton’s clear, deep gray eyes began 
to flash; the rosy flush deepened on her cheeks; 
the commanding hand was raised again by an 
effort, from the counterpane on which it lay. 

‘**Take the cork out of the bottle,” she said, 
‘and give ittome. I want strength. No mat- 
ter whether I die in a hour's time, or a week's. 
Give me the bottle.” 

‘*Not the bottle,” sdid Sarah, giving it up, 
nevertheless, under the influence of her mis- 
tress’s look. ‘There are two doses left. Wait, 
pray wait till I get a glass.” 

She turned again toward the table. At the 
same instant Mrs. Treverton raised the bettle to 
her lips, drained it of its contents, and flung it 
from her on the bed. 

‘* She has killed herself!” cried Sarah, run- 
ning in terror to the door. 

** Stop!” said the voice from the bed, more 
resolute than ever, ilready. ‘‘ Stop! Come 
back, and prop me up higher on the pillows.” 
Sarah put her hand on the bolt. ‘*Come back,” 
reiterated Mrs. Treverton, ‘‘ While there is 
life in me, I will be obeyed. Come back.” The 
color began to deepen perceptibly all over her 
face, and the light to grow brighter in her wide- 
ly-opened eyes. 

Sarah came back; and, with shaking hands, 
added one more to the many pillows which sup- 
ported the dying woman’s head and shoulders. 
While this was being done, the bedelothes be- 
came a little discomposed. Mrs. ‘Treverton 
shudderingly drew them up to their former po- 
sition, close round her neck. 

‘Did you unbolt the door?” she asked. 

“es.” 

‘*] forbid you to go near it again. Get my 
writing-case, and the pen and ink, from the 
cabinet near the window.” 

Sarah went to the cabinet and opened it; then 
stopped, as if some sudden suspicion had cressed 
her mind, and asked what the writing materi- 
als were wanted for. 

‘Bring them, and you will see.” 

The writing-ease, with a sheet of note-paper 
on it, was placed upon Mrs. Treverton’s knees ; 
the pen was dipped into the ink, and given to 
her; sh. paused, closed her eyes for a minute, 
and sighe«: heavily; then began to write, saying 
to her waiting-maid, as the pen touched the pa- 
per, ‘* Look.” 

Sarah peered anxiously over her shoulder, 
and saw the pen slowly and feebly form these 
three words: Zo my Husband. . 

‘*Oh, no! no! For God’s sake don’t write 
it!” she cried, catching at her mistress’s hand 
—but suddenly letting it go again the moment 
Mrs. Treverton looked at her. 

The pen went on; and more slowly, more 
feebly, formed words enough to fill a line—then 
stopped. The Jetters of the last syllable were 
all blotted together. , 

“Don't!” reiterated Sarah, dropping on her 
knees at the bedside. ‘‘ Don't write it to him 
if you can’t tell it to him. Let me go on bear- 
ing what I have borne so long already. Let 
the secret die with you and die with me, and 
be never known in this world—never, never, 
never! !” 


‘The secret must be told,” answered Mrs. 
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Treverton. ‘‘My husband ought to know it, 
and must know it. I tried to tell him, and my 
courage failed me. Ican not trust you to tell 
him, after lam gone. It must be written. Take 
you the pen; my sight is failing, my touch is 
dull,. Take the pen and write what I tell you.” 

Sarah, instead of obeying, .hid her face in the 
bed-cover and wept bitterly. 

** You have been with me ever since my mar- 
riage,” Mrs. Treverton went on. ‘You have 
been my friend more than my servant. Do you 
refuse my last request? Youdo! Fool! look 
up and listen to me. On your peril, refuse to 
tuke the pen. Write, or I shall not rest in my 
grave. Write, or as true as there is a Heaven 
above us, I will come to you from the other 
world |” 

Sarah started to her feet with a faint scream. 

‘*You make my flesh creep!” she whispered, 
fixing her eyes on her mistress’s face with a stare 
of superstitious horror. At the same instant, 
the overdose of the stimulating medicine began 
to affect Mrs. Treverton’s brain. She rolled her 
head restlessly from side to side of the pillow— 
repeated vacantly a few lines from one of the 
old play-books which had been removed from 
her bed—and suddenly held out the pen to the 
servant, with a theatrical wave of the hand, and 
a glance upward at an imaginary gallery of 
spectators. 

‘‘Write!” she cried, with a hollow, awful 
mimicry of her old stage voice. ‘* Write!” And 
the weak hand was waved again with a forlorn, 
feeble imitation of the old stage gesture. 

Closing her fingers mechanically on the pen 
that was thrust between them, Sarah, with her 
eyes still expressing the superstitious terror 
which her mistress’s words had aroused, waited 
for the next command. Some minutes elapsed 
b:fore Mrs, Treverton spoke again. She still 
retained her senses sufficiently to be vaguely 
conscious of the effect which the medicine was 
producing on her, and to be desirous of combat- 
ing its further progress before it succeeded in 
utterly confusing her ideas. She asked first for 
the sinelling-bottle, next for some Eau de Co- 
lozne. This last, poured on to her handker- 
chief, and applied to her forehead, seemed to 
prove successful in partially clearing her facul- 
ties again. Her eyes recovered their steady 
look of intelligence; and, when she again ad- 
dressed her maid, reiterating the word ‘‘ Write,” 
she was able to enforce the direction by begin- 
ning immediately to dictate in quiet, deliber- 
ate, dotermined tones. Sarah’s tears fell fast ; 
her lips murmured fragments of sentences in 
which entreaties, expressions of penitence, and 
exclamations of fear were all strangely mingled 
together; but she wrote on submissively, in wa- 
vering lines, until she had nearly filled the two 
first sides of the note paper. Then Mrs. Trey- 
erton paused, looked the writing over, and, tak- 
ing the pen, signed her name at the end of it. 
With this effort, her powers of resistance to the 
exciting effect of the medicine, seemed to fail her 
again. The deep flush began to tinge her cheeks 
once more, and she spoke hurriedly and unstead- 
ily when she handed the pen back to her maid. 

‘*Sign !” she cried, beating her hand feebly 
on the bed-clothes. ‘‘ Sign Sarah Leeson, wit- 
ness. No!—write accomplice. | Take your share 
of it; I won’t have it shifted on me. Sign, I 
insist on it! Sign as I tell you.” ' 

Sarah obeyed; and Mrs. Treverton, taking 
the paper from her, pointed to it solemnly, with 
a return of the same sad stage gesture which 
had escaped her a little while back. © 

‘*You will give this to your master,” she said, 
‘‘when I am dead; and you will answer any 
question he puts to you as truly as if you were 
before the judgment-seat.”’ 

Clasping her hands fast together, Sarah re- 
garded her mistress, for the first time, with steady 
eyes, and spoke to her for the first time in steady 
tones. 

‘If I only knew that I was fit to die,” she 
said, ‘‘Oh, how gladly I would change places 
with you!” 

‘¢ Promise me that you will give the paper to 
your master,” repeated Mrs. Treverton. | ‘‘ Prom- 
ise—no! I won’t trust your promise: I'll have 
your oath. Get the Bible—the Bible the clergy- 
man used when he was here this morning. Get 
it, or I shall not rest in my grave. Get it, or I 
will come to you from the other world !” 

The mistress laughed, as she reiterated that 
threat. The maid shuddered as she obeyed the 
command which it was designed to impress on 
her. 

** Yes, yes—the Bible the clergyman used,” 
continued Mrs. Treverton, vacantly, after the 
book had been produced. ‘‘ The clergyman— 
a good, weak man—I frightened him, Sarah. 
He said, ‘Are you at peace with all the world?’ 
and I said, ‘ All but one.’ You know who.” 

‘The Captain’s brother. Oh, don’t die at 
enmity with any body. Don’t die at enmity 
even with him,” pleaded Sarah. 

‘‘The clergyman told me that,” said Mrs. 
Treverton, her eyes beginning now to wander 
childishly round the room, her tones growing 

suddenly lower and more confused. ‘‘ ‘You 
must forgive him,’ the clergyman said. And I 
said, ‘No. I forgive all the world, but not my 
husband's brother.’ The clergyman got up from 
the bedside, frightened, Sarah. He talked 


about praying for me, and coming back. Will 
he come back ?” 


‘*Yes, yes,” answered Sarah. ‘He is a good 
man—he will coms back—and oh! tell him that 
you forgive the Captain’s brother! Those vile 
words he spoke of you, when you were married, 
will come home to him some day. Forgive him 
—forgive him before you dic !” 

Saying these words, she attempted to remove 
the Bible softly out of her mistress’s sight. ‘The 
action attracted Mrs. Treverton’s attention, and 
roused her sinking fucultics into observation of 
present things. 

‘*Stop!” she cried, with a gleam of the old 
resolution flashing once more over the dying 
dimness of her eyes. She caught at Sarah’s 
hand with a great effort, placed it on the Bible, 
and held it there. Her other hand wandered a 
little over the bed-clothes, until it encountered 
the written paper addressed to her husband. 
Her fingers closed on it; and a sigh of relief 
escaped her lips. ‘* Ah!” she said, ‘‘I know 
what I wanted the Bible for now. I’m dying 
with all my senses about me, Sarah; you can’t 
deccive rie even yet.” She stopped again, 
smiled a little, whispered to herself rapidly, 
‘Wait, wait, wait!” then added aloud, with 
the old stage voice and the old stage gesture 
again: ‘*No! I won’t trust you on your prom- 
ise. Ill have your oath. Kneel down. These 
are my last words in this world—disobey them 
if you dare !” 

Sarah dropped on her knees by the bed. The 
breeze outside, strengthening just then with the 
slow advance of the morning, parted the win- 
dow-curtains a little, and wafted a breath of its 
sweet fragrance joyously into the sick-room. 
The heavy-beating hum of the distant surf came 
in at the same time, and poured out its unrest- 
ing music in louder tones. Then the window- 
curtains fell too again heavily, the wavering 
flame of the candle grew steady once more, and 
the awful silence in the room sank deeper than 
ever. 

‘* Swear,” said Mrs. Treverton. Her voice 
failed her. when she had pronounced that one 
‘word. She struggled a little, recovered the 
power of utterance, and went on: ‘‘ Swear that 
you will not destroy this paper after I am dead.” 

Even while she pronounced those solemn 
words—even at that last struggle for life and 
strength—the ineradicable theatrical instinct 
showed, with a fearful inappropriateness, how 
firmly it had kept its place in her mind. Sarah 
felt the cold hand that was still laid on hers lifted 
for a moment—saw it waving gracefully toward 
her—felt it descend again, and clasp her own 
hand with a trembling, impatient pressure. At 
that final appeal, she answered faintly, 

‘*T swear it.” 

‘*Swear that you will not take this paper 
away with you, if you leave the house, after I 
am dead.” 

Again Sarah paused before she answered— 
again the trembling pressure made itself felt on 
her hand, but more weakly this time—and again 
the words dropped affrightedly from her lips, 

‘*T swear it.” 

‘* Swear,” Mrs. Treverton began for the third 
time. Her voice failed her once more; and 
now, she struggled vainly to regain the com- 
mand over it. Sarah looked up, and saw signs 
of convulsion beginning to disfigure the beauti- 
ful face—saw the fingers of the white, delicate 
hand getting crooked as they reached over to- 
ward the table on which the medicine-bottles 
were placed. 

‘* You drank it all!” she cried, starting to her 
feet, as she comprehended the meaning of that 
gesture. ‘* Mistress, dear mistress! you drank 
it all—there is nothing but the opiate left. Let 
me go—let me go and call—” 

A look from Mrs. Treverton stopped her be- 
fore she could utter another word. The lips of 
the dying woman were moving rapidly. Sarah 
put her ear close to them. At first she heard 
nothing but panting, quick-drawn breaths—then 
a few broken words mingled confusedly with 
them: 

‘I haven’t done—you must swear—close, 
close, close; come close—a third thing—your 
master—swear to give it—” 

The last words died away very softly. The 
lips that had been forming them so laboriously 
parted on a sudden, and closed again no more. 
Sarah sprang to the door and opened it, and 
called into the passage for help—then ran back 
to the bedside, caught up the sheet of note-paper 
on which she had written from her mistress’s 
dictation, and hid it in her bosom. The last 
look of Mrs. Treverton’s eyes fastened sternly 
and reproachfully on her as she did this, and 
kept their expression, unchanged, through the 
momentary distortion of the rest of the features, 
for one breathless moment. That moment 
passed, and, with the next, the shadow that 
goes before the presence of death stole up, and 
shut out the light of life, in one quiet instant, 
from all the face. 

The doctor, followed by the nurse and one of 
the servants, entered the room; and, hurrying 
to the bedside, saw at a glance that the time for 
his attendance there had passed away forever. 
He spoke first to the servant who had followed 
him. 

‘¢Go to your master,” he said, ‘‘ and beg him 
to wait in his own room until J can come and 
speak to him.” 

Sarah still stood—without moving, or speak- 





ing, or noticing any one—by the bedside. 





The nurse approaching to draw the curtains 
together, started at the sight of her face, and 
turned to the doctor. 

‘*T think this person had better leave the 
room, Sir?” said the nurse, with some appear- 
ance of contempt in her tones and looks. ‘‘She 
seems unreasonably shocked and terrified by 
what has happened.” 

‘* Quite right,” said the doctor. ‘‘ It is best 
that she should withdraw. Let me recommend 
you to leave us for a little while,” he added, 
touching Sarah on the arm. 

She shrank back suspiciously, raised one of 
her hands to the place where the letter lay hid- 
den in her bosom, and pressed it there firmly, 
while she held out the other hand for a candle. 

‘* You had better rest for a little in your own 
room,” said the doctor, giving her a candle. 
‘* Stop, though,” he continued, after a moment’s 
reflection. ‘‘I am going to break the sad new: 
to your master, and I may find that he is anx- 
ious to hear any last words that Mrs. Treverton 
may have spoken in your presence. Perhaps 
you had better come with me, and wait while I 
go into Captain Treverton’s room.” 

‘*No! no! oh, not now—not now, for Heay- 
en’s sake!” Speaking those words in low, quick, 
pleading tones, and drawing back affrightedly 
during their utterance to the door, Sarah disap- 
peared, without waiting a moment to be spoken 
to again. 

‘* A strange woman!” said the doctor, ad- 
dressing the nurse. ‘Follow her, and see 
where she goes to, in case she is wanted, and 
we are obliged to send for her. I will wait here 
until you come back.” 

When the nurse returned she had nothing to 
report, but that she had followed Sarah Leeson 
to her own bed-room—had seen her enter it— 
had listened outside, and had heard her lock 
the door. 

‘*A strange woman!” repeated the doctor. 
‘* One of the silent, secret sort." 

‘One of the wrong sort,” said the nurse. 
‘* She is always talking to herself, and that is a 
bad sign, in my opinion. I don’t like the look 
ofher. I distrusted her, Sir, the very first day 
I entered the house.” 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Wixter Work For. Farmers.—While the 
ground is frozen is the time ‘or the farmer to pre- 
pare his fuel, and when the ground is covered 
with snow is the time to haul it to the wood-pile. 
Cut, split, and pile up enough for the whole year. 
It should be thrown up in small piles, and on end, 
in order to give it a fair chance to season. 

Winter is the time to examine your fences, and to 
make rails for repairing defective portions in spring. 

It is the time to get into good working order 
all farm tools: plows, harrows, cradles, scythes, 
spades, hoes, etc., etc. Not only to repair and 
put in order, but also to prepare a place for each 
and every article, where he or his boys or his help 
may be able to lay their hands upon it at any time. 

The farmer, above all others, should enforce the 
motto, ‘‘A place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place.” 

Winter is the time for the farmer to project and 
carry out improvements on his place. The vari- 
ous portions of a farm are ever in want of some re- 
pair, some new and more advantageous and time- 
and-labor-saving arrangement. See that the ar- 
rangements of your stable and barn are as perfect 
as may be; that there is no unnecessary waste of 
time or exposure of person in the preparation of 
feed for horses, cattle, and hogs. Now that much 
indoor and in-stable work is to be done, is the prop- 
er time to take note of deficiencies and study im- 
provements. 

And not by any means least in importance as a 
matter to be ‘‘seen to,” is your arrangement for 
saving manure. 

If your manure-pile must be exposed to the 
weather, have it so placed as that its strength shall 
not be washed away by the rains, If you see, 
after a hard rain, a stream of dark fluid running 
from it, be assured that you are submitting to a 
ruinous waste, and lose no time in applying the 
remedy. Bed with saw-dust, if you can get it; or 
with leaves, raked so close as to take up a little 
soil with them, and include all the rotten logs you 
can get fine enough to crumble up like saw-dust ; 
throw this on and around your manure-pile from 
time to time through the winter. 

To save manure in the best possible manner for 
the use of the growing crop is the great object of 
the farmer. Charcoal, clay, loam, and rotten wood 
(which is but a variety of charcoal) absorb ammo- 
nia freely from the air, and seem to condense it so 
as to hold many times their own bulk. And as 
ammonia is the main fertilizing ingredient, to pre- 
vent its evaporation must be an object of the first 
importance. 

Your stock should be fed at ricks near the sta- 
bles, and securely sheltered from the north wind. 
Thus you will save a fine pile of manure; and if 
on this you throw occasionally some loads of leaves, 
you will thereby add to the comfort of your stock, 
as well as the value of your manure. 

Winter is peculiarly the time to plan out work 
for the working seasons. Having given his hands 
sufficient to do, let the farmer himself prepare the 
programme of operations for spring, summer, and 
fall: what fields are to be cultivated, what to have 
rest; what plan of rotations of crops to be followed 
out; what new land to be cleared, and what old to 
be planted with trees ; what improvements to make 
in his orchard, his hennery, his apiary, etc. A man 
can’t, in these days, farm profitably without a 
good deal of careful forethought and shrewd man- 
agement in his resources, He must have a head 
as well as hands. 





Tue fifth annual session of the United States 
Agricultural Society began at the rooms of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington City, on the 
14th instant. There was.a larger attendance than 
ever before, twenty-eight State and Territorial Ag- 
ricultural Boards and State Societies being repre- 
sented. The President, Marshal P. Wilder, read 
the annual address, from which it appears that the 
society is in a flourishing condition, and bids fuir 
to become even more extensively useful than here- 
tofore. 

The report of the exhibition at Philadelphia and 


the journal of the Society for 1856, were distributed - 


to the members present. Awards of premiums on 
field-crops were made. 

Papers were read, on the application of science 
to agriculture, by Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and on the grasses of the United 
States, by Charles L. Flint, Esq., Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 





Surep Farmers in the Middle and Northwest- 
ern States are beginning to acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of providing shelter for their sheep during 
winter. Aside from considerations of humanity, it 
is proved satisfactorily that a flock wintering com- 
fortably, under shelter, will afford a greater mar- 
gin of profit in proportion to the expense of keep, 
than the same number of sheep forced to winter 
without protection. Shelter decreases largely the 
percentage of losses from disease and death—shel- 
ter increases the weight of the fleece, and improves 
the quality of the wool—shelter increases the num- 
ber of lambs—shelter effects a material saving in 
provender; and, finally, it gives to the farmer a 
large quantity of valuable manure, which would 
otherwise be almost altogether lost. 





RECENT experiments prove that a frequent cause 
of smut in wheat is the heating of the seed in the 
mow. One who has tried, recommends to let the 
wheat for seed stand until quite ripe before cutting, 
and then to put it on a scaffold until fully cured. 
The wheat raised from seed thus treated was not 
injured by smut. 





Wovunps in cattle are quickly cured by washing 
several times a day witha mixture of the yolks of 
eggs and spirits of turpentine. 





Fretp Mice are often found troublesome in 
potato-fields, gnawing off the tubers below the 
sprout, or destroying even the growing potatoes in 
the hill. A mixture of arsenic and horse feed 
(corn and oats ground together), one ounce of the 
first to two quarts of the last—thoroughly mixed, 
dry, and then moistened with a little water, has 
been found a successful means to destroy the mice. 
It is to be put into every mouse hole found. Not 
more than two applications will be necessary. The 
death of many seems to operate as a warning to 
their fellows; as it was found that a potato-field 
thus treated was saved, while an adjoining field of 
wheat was much injured by mice. On digging 
the crop such heaps of poisoned meal as remains 
should be carefully scattered or covered up, pre- 
viously to the admission of cattle into the surround- 
ing field of pasture. Superphosphate of lime is rec- 
ommended as an efficient protection for cabbage, 
tomato, and other plants, against the ravages of 
the fly, so destructive to these in the early stages 
of their growth. The superphosphate afforded per- 
fect protection, where ashes, lime, and tobacco- 
water failed. 





Fence securely, till deeply, enrich liberally, 
seed judiciously, weed cleanly, and irrigate as 
well as you can, and you may reasonably expect 
the smiles of Heaven upon your labors. 





THosE who have tried, say that no crop can be 
more advantageously raised, for feeding to stock, 
than cabbage. 18,000 heads have been raised from 
two-and-a-half acres in Massachusetts. The ground 
should be rich, and well worked. The seed should 
be sown in rows sufficiently wide apart to admit a 
cultivator between. The plants are thinned out 
when of proper size, and afterward kept free from 
weeds and worms. 





THE necessity for using powerful manures on 
the long-cultivated and impoverished lands of 
Britain, and the limited quantities in which guano 
can be procured, has caused the British Govern- 
ment to direct the attention of its consuls in dif- 
ferent parts of South America to an investigation 
of the country surrounding their posts, with the 
object of finding, if possible, deposits of substances 
which may profitably take the place of guano, and 
which there is reason to suppose exist in those re- 
gions, 

The report of the British Consul at Pernambuco 
has been received. He says: 

‘“‘T have at length succeeded in discovering the 
existence of nitrates in large quantities within this 
empire. 

‘*The gentleman who has assisted me in this 
service writes to inform me that he has traversed 
the mountains northwest of Ipu for sixty miles, 
and finds that the stratum of carbonate of soda ex- 
tends the whole distance, and in any quantities. 
I have already sent specimens of this mineral, 
which Professor Way analyzed, and the President 
of the Agricultural Society pronounced to be of 
immense importance to commerce. 

“*To the west of Ipu he discovered the nitrates, 
of which I transmit specimens, and also of the 
earth in which they were found. The formation 
has extended as far as Mr. Lowden’s search, which 
is about fifteen or twenty miles. Alum, of which 
I also forward specimens, abounds in the neigh- 
borhood.”’ 





Tue attacks of the bee moth, which is so great 
an obstacle to the successful culture of bees, may 
be hindered by the following process: 

Take a tub, or any large open vessel, fill it near- 
ly full of water, put in it a quantity of old combs ; 
place the vessel near the bees. The millers that 
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deposit the egg from which the moth is hatched, 
are attracted there by the strong scent arising 
therefrom; they hover around the trap and are con- 
tinually alighting or falling into it, out of which 
they can not extricate themselves. 

Herne are a few words on agricultural chemis- 
try, which will serve to make dissertations by sci- 
entific agriculturists Letter understood by the un- 
initiated : 

Grapes, carrots, and many fruits and roots have 
a sweet taste; they contain sugar. The branches 
and leaves of the grape-vine have a sour taste; 
they contain an acid salt, Those of the wormwood 
have a bitter taste; they contain a peculiar bitter 
principle. The latter also possesses a powerful 
odor, which proceeds from a volatile oil. In the 
seed of our various kinds of grain, and in the tu- 
bers of the potatoe plant, we find a substance re- 
sembling meal, starch ; in the seed of the rape and 
flax plants, a lubricous fluid, fat ow. From the 
cherry and plum trees there exudes a viscous mat- 
ter, soluble in water; from fir and pine trees a 
similar product, but insoluble in water; we call 
the former gum, the latter resin, That which gives 
mechanical support to plants, forming, as it were, 
their bones and blood-vessels, receives the name 
of vegetable fibre, or when it has become tough, in- 
soluble, or indigestible, the name of woody fibre. 
In the sap of plants we meet with a substance 
which coagulates by boiling, like the white of an 
egg, or the albumen of the blood ; in peas or other 
leguminous fruits, a substance which is extremely 
like cheese; in the seed of rye, wheat, oats, and 
other kinds of grain, a substance whose composi- 
tion is identical with that of the flesh of animals ; 
the first is called vegetable albumen, the second veg- 
etadle casein, and the third gluten. Finally, on the 
combustion of the plant, we find a residue consist- 
ing of an earthy or saline powder, which neither 
burns up nor volatilizes by heat; this coatains its 
mineral constituents. 





Ir is proposed to sell eggs by weight, as a fairer 
method for the buyers, as well as a means of forc- 
ing poultry-raisers to breed finer breeds of fowls. 
There seems to be a great difference in weight. 
Of three dozen, taken promiscuovsly from a lot for 
sale in a store, one dozen weighed 18} ounces; one 
25} ounces; and the last, 27 ounces. Good, fair- 
sized eggs should weigh at least two ounces each. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Tuesday, Jan. 20, 1857. 

The severe weather of the last week seriously impeded 
business in produce. Breadstuffs derived considerable 
benefit from the recent European news, but operations 
were kept in check by the extreme cold, and e lacked 
vigor. Toward the close a terrific snow-storm interrupt- 
ed all out-door traffic. Notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances, Western Canal Flour is now worth $6 30 
@ $7 10 for ordinary to fancy, and $6 70 @ $9 00 for ex- 
tra brands, per barrel. Southern Flour ranges from 
$6 95 @ $9 2 for low mixed to choice extra, per barrel. 
Wheat has risen a little, with reduced supplies and re- 
stricted sales, White, $1 70 @ $182}; Red, $1 42 @ 
$1 62}, per bushel. Corn is brisker and dearer. Mixed 
is up to 72 @ 75 c., in store and delivered, per bushel. 
State and Western Oats have been freely purchased at 
improved rates—48 @ 52 c. per bushel. Other kinds of 
Breadstufts ially ged. Cotton was more 
abundant and less inquired for, at reduced figures. Mid- 
ling Uplands, 12%; do. Gulfs, 123 @ 13}. per Ib. At 
the close, factors evinced ed fid ticipat 
ing a better demand. Provisions arrived sparingly, and 
were in good rr at generally higher quotations. 
Mess Pork left off at $19 87+ @ $20 874; Prime Pork, 
$17 25 @ $IT 874; Country Mess Beef at $15 50 @ 
$12 50; do. Prime do., at $9 25 @ $10 124, per barrel ; 
Prime Lard, in barrels, at 13 c. per pound. Groceries 
have been rather more freely dealt in at previous very 
full prices. Hay is quiet, yet firm. Naval Stores were 
pretty brisk, at better prices. Crude Turpentine, $4 00 
per 280 pounds. Spirits do. 53 @ 55 c. EE gallon. Re- 
sin, $1 60 for common, delivered, per 310 pounds; and 
$3 00 @ $6 00 for No. 1 and White, per 280 pounds. 
Linseed Oil was readily taken from store at 81 @ 82 c. 
per gallon. Domestic Whisky advanced to 29 c. per 
gallon, with a reduced supply and good inquiry. 

The Live Steck Market suffered considerable depres- 
sién from an excess of supply over the requirements ef 
buyers. Brokers had secured nearly all the receipts, an- 
ticipating a scarcity, and a consequent increase in value. 
They were disappointed, and, becoming eager sellers, 
they put down prices a shade—the turn of the market 
being strongly favorable to purchasers. The week's re- 
ceipts, as shown by the returns from the principal mark- 
ets, were 3/85 Beeves, 246 Milch Cows, 423 Veal Calves, 

21 Sheep and Lambs, and 1394 Swine, against 3071 
Beeves, 148 Milch Cows, 335 Veal Calves, 6664 Sheep 
and Lambs, and 996 Swine. The Forty-Fourth Street 
Market quotations for Beeves last Wednesday ranged 
from Tt c. for the poorest to 12} c. for premium cattle— 
the general average, according to returns of sales, being 
94 c., or fully }c. per pound under the previous week's 
figures. Milch Cows with Calves were plenty, and mod- 
erately sought after at old rates. Veal Calves were 
more abundant, yet salable and steady. Sheep and 
Lambs were in fair d d, at hanged quotati 
Swine were less freely offered than needed, and prices 
advanced to 64 @ 7¢ for live, and 8} @ 9¢ for dressed, 
per pound. The severe snow-storm prevailing during 
the last two days will doubtless curtail the supply of ani- 
mals this week, and thereby help owners to recover their 
lost ground. 

The Country Produce Market is rly stocked with 
Fruit and Vegetables, the recent cold and stormy weath- 
er interfering with the forwarding of them to market. 
The demand for such is fair, and prices are strengthen- 
ing. Poultry is in very heavy supply, and slack request 
at drooping rates. Much of what is now here is in a 
wretchedly di d condition, and unfit for any other 
use than to be throwa into the river. Eggs are still 
= scarce and rising, though the demand is not very 

t) 


WHOLESALE Prices OBTAINED BY Propucens aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARERT. 


Apples, common to fair, per barrel... $200 @ $350 











. to extra, per barrel.... $350 @ $5 25 
“Dried, State, per pound..... 8 @ a 
** Southern, per pound . 4@ 
Cranberries, per barrel .......... --- $1000 @ $18 00 
Dried Peaches, per pound......... es 7 @ 19 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel........... 00 @ $22 
unten, per D nmapaiencaeensin 17 @ $375 
ions, Red, per barrel............. $175 @ $1 87 
‘, Xellow, per barrel...... cone $225 @ $275 
, White, per barrel .......... $300 @ $4 
- , Per 100 strings ........... +» $350 @ 
woe seas guad e - $1200 @ $18 00 
ashed Carrots, per barrel......... si50 @ — 
Beots, per barrel.........,.... 1... $200 @ $225 
zeeanipe, I se cpcign aired de $225 @ $237} 
mips, per barrel...” ° 27” LIND $11%@ $187 
per basket .......,...... st 2% @ 87 
Gabbages, Sem eedelnns $650 @ $14 00 
See ON oo. cacc tt, $100 @ 31% 
Leeks, per dozen bunches...._. ||" "" 6e@ 
Garlic, per 100 bunches,.... 3). °°"; g650 @ $675 










Butter, Western, per pound ......... “4@ 
. , per pound ............ 20 @ oe 
* Orange County, per pound... 2 @ 50 
Cheese, State, per pound............ 19 @ il 
Lard, per pound..... ° 124 @ 18 
Roasting Pigs, each ... 225 @ $400 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen .. 2 @ 30 
*  Limed, per dozen . 0% @ 264 
Fowls, per pound............ 9 @ 14 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound. . 9 @ 14 
Turkeys, per pound..............+- 8 @ 144 
Geend, POT POURS .0o..sccccsccccces 8 @ 11 
Pigeons, tame, per dozen........... $150 @ F115 
 PEPUIIIED sncciccccecencccese $125 @ $159 
Partridges, per pair .............+++ dit @ 7 
Prairie Hens, per pair.............- but @ 15 
ee) OOO 31. e@ — 
eee 43 @ 50 
Venison, carcass, per pound ........ 7@ 9 
** saddle, per pound ......... 10 @ 124 
Bear Meat, per pound .............+ 1s @ 31 





. 
NOTES ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Tue Puotrocraruic Art has recently been 
turned to valuable account in producing fac-sim- 
ile copies of ancient manuscripts. It has been em- 
ployed with great success on the Codex Argenteus 
of Uphilas, the oldest (fourth century) sample ex- 
tant of the Gothic language, the great mother 
tongue of the whole Germanic stock. We see it 
stated that Dr. Leo, a gentleman connected with 
the Royal Library in Berlin, was led by the numer- 
ous variations in the different reprints of the Uphi- 
las text to travel to Upsala, where the MS. is still 
preserved, and there take photographic pictures 
on glass of about sixty pages containing disputed 
texts. The process has gone a great way to solve 
difficulties and disputes, by showing what forms 
part of the original manuscript, and what has been 
written in and over it subsequently. The success 
of this application of photography suggests the 
publication of fac-simile editions of rare MSS. for 
the benefit of the distant student, and the submis- 
sion of recondite parchments to this detective test, 
before proceeding to purchase. 


ANTIQUITIES IN France.—The ruins of a Ro- 
man theatre have been discovered at Trigueres, 
near Montargis, in France. It is seventy yards 
long frém the back of the pit to the stage, and 
sixty yards wide. It could have easily held 10,000 
spectators. The interior of the theatre is not yet 
uncovered. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION.—We see it stated in the 
‘English papers that a new machine, to be called 
the ‘‘ Archimedean Balloon,” has been invented. 
The leading features in its construction are as fol- 
low: An elongated frame-work, having four pad- 
dle-wheels arranged two abreast. An Archimedean 
screw is to be placed at the fore-part of the elon- 
gated frame-work, or hull, the screw having its 
axis at right angles to the longitudinal axis (or 
keel) of the frame-work (or hull). The balloon is 
to be in the form of a cylinder, having hemispher- 
ical extremities. It is to be arranged parallel with 
the hull, and at as slight an elevation above it as 
may be practicable ; the balloon and the hull to be 
connected by ropes. The balloon is to be of such 
a magnitude as to contain sufficient gas to coun- 
terbalance nearly the whole weight of the machine, 
including the engines, frame-work, screw, passen- 
gers, stores, envelope, rigging, etc. The entire 
apparatus, when on earth, is to be supported on 
wheels placed under the hull, such wheels having 
large springs, and each wheel having a short in- 
dependent axle. 


NAVIGATION OF THE TicRis.—A Belgian officer 
of distinction, in the service of the Pasha of Bag- 
dad, is now in England, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing steamers to navigate the Tigris, and to 
direct commercial enterprise to the immense re- 
sources of the countries on the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates for the growth of all the valuable products 
and fruits belonging to the latitude of tl Mediter- 
ranean. 

A Wacon Propetitep sy MAcuiInery.—We 
see a new piece of mechanism of this nature men- 
tioned in the California papers. A patent has been 
applied for, and the invention is spoken of as prac- 
ticable. It consists of a revolving axle, fastened 
immediately behind the forward wheels, which is 
made to revolve by any force applied. This axle, 
or revolving beam, is made of iron, with bends—a 
sort of zigzag form. In these bends are attached 
iron bars, or legs, apart, on each side, and, as the 
axle revolves, these strike the ground with the 
regularity of the step of a team, and propel the 
wagon forward with a speed proportionate to the 
force applied. When the legs of one side of the 
axle strike the ground those of the other rise. 

Borneo Coau.—A cargo of coal from the Island 
of Borneo has been recently taken to San Francisco. 
Samples have been tried with satisfactory results. 
It is said that this coal can be landed in San Fran- 
cisco far cheaper than that shipped either from the 
Atlantic side or from Fayal. 

EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL AstA.—Alexander 
von Humboldt has received a letter from Robert 
Schlagintweit, dated from Leh, in Ladak, 26th 
September last, announcing that he and his brother 
had succeeded in crossing the chain of the Kuenlun 
mountains, and reaching Eltshi, the capital of 
Khotan, where no European had set his foot since 
the time of the Benedictine monk Goes in 1604. 


. Leh is situated in 34° 10’ north latitude in Little 
Thibet, close to the sources of the Indus, in the ‘ 


angle formed by the spur of the Himalaya and the 
Kuenlun, to the northward of which lies Khotan 
in the so-called High Tartary. 


Sact Sprines in OREGON.—We see it stated in 
the Oregon papers that salt springs exist through- 
out the whole of the Territery. Some salt springs 
in Umpqua and in Polk County are about to be 
worked, There are springs some twenty miles 
below Portland which make fine salt. There is 
also rock salt in abundance in the Cascade mount- 
ains, 

A new DrAmonp.—Two French chemists have 
succeeded in crystallizing the substance boron, 
which has been hitherto known only as a greenish 
brown powder, or in combination with an acid. A 





specimen of the crystals have been submitted to 
the Academy of Science. These crystals possess a 
a brilliance and refractive power which nothing 
equals but the diamond, and they rival even that 
in hardness. The specimens yet obtained are very 
small, and have a shade of red or yellow, but the 
color is believed to be accidental, and it is hoped 
that further experiment will procure colorless spec- 
imens. 3 
Tux Return or tur Comer or 1234 is antici- 
pated during the present year. Mr. Hind, the as- 
tronomer, has issued a circular calling attention to 
the subject. No month is appointed for its ap- 
pearance, and several sarans, at Paris, under the 
direction of M. Le Fevre, are watching for it day 
and night without intermission. Apropos of com- 
ets, a large one was observed at Panama on the 
night of January 2d, bearing about northwest. 
GEOLOGICAL PHENoMENON. —A curious geo- 
logical phenomenon has occurred, and is noticed 
in our foreign exchanges. A party of laborers, 
working in a basin-shaped hollow at a place called 


“Sabina, about twenty-five miles from Rome, were 


terrified by the shaking of the ground. They fled. 
The earth opened, and black smoke poured out; 
it then sank, and salt water rose in the hollow, 
and now forms a lake more than a thousand metres 
inextent. This, it is thought, may be due to the 
earthquake in the Levant, which, as appears by 
recent accounts, was unusually destructive. 

Curtovus LAnpstipr.—In the proceedings of the 
Royal Dublin Society, an account is given of the 
slipping of a bog in Kilmaleady, King’s County, 
Ireland, in June last. One hundred and fifty acres 
were buried by the slip, and a gap is left thirty 
feet deep and a mile and a half in length. 

Tue SERVICES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED Sa- 
vans have recently been recognized by the British 

Royal Society of Arts. The Rumford medal was 
given to M. Louis Pasteur, of Lille, for his re- 
markable optical researches ; one of the Royal med- 
als to Professor William Thomson, of Glasgow, for 
electro-dynamical investigations, which have dis- 
tinguished him among philosophers; the other to 
Sir John Richardson—the friend and tried com- 
panion of the Arctic Franklin—for his contribu- 
tions to natural history and physical geography ; 
and the’Copley medal, the honor of honors, to M. 
Henri Milne-Edwards, of Paris, for his researches 
in comparative anatomy and zoology. 

A new Divine Instrument has been tried in 
England, which obviates the inconveniences of the 
present cumbersome diving-dress, The diver is 
covered to the waist by an air-tight glazed bell, 
to which a breathing and a speaking tube are at- 
tached. A stream of air, driven down the former 
by a small fan, is constantly passing along the 
diver’s mouth, and escapes up the speaking tube, 
and through this latter messages and instructions 
may be instantaneously conveyed from above or 
below. The diver is ballasted by a leaden saddle, 
on which he sits, and can walk about with great 
facility. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

‘* A woman is always at the bottom of trouble.” 
You remember the story of the Shah of Persia. 
When he was told that a workman had fa'len from 
a ladder, he called eut, ‘* Who is she? whois she ?” 

** Please your Majesty, ’tis a he.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said the Shah, ‘‘ there's never an 
accident without a woman; who is she ?” 

The Shah was right; the man had fallen from 
his ladder because he was looking at a woman ina 
window. Many a man does that in ether countries 
besides Persia. 





‘Bobby, what does your father do for a living ?” 

** He’s a Philanthropist, Sir.” 

“ A what, Bobby ?” 

“A Philanthropist, Sir. He collects money for 
the poor folks away off somewhere, and builds 
houses in the city, Sir.” ’ 





A Turk asked an American to Jend him a rope. 
“IT am using it,” said the American, ‘‘te tie up 
flour.” ‘‘ How can you tie up flour with a rope ?”’ 
“TI can apply a rope to any use when I do not wish 
to lend it.” It is easy to find an excuse for not 
doing a good deed when we have no heart to do it. 


In this city, last week, at the regular meeting 
of the Governors of the Alms House, was presented 
an application on the part of Mrs. Brown, the wid- 
ow of a rat doctor, who entered into a contract to 
drive out the rats which infest the Alms House 
buildings. The letter of Dr. Brown’s widow 
showed that he had expended some dollars in drugs, 
but having caught a severe cold while engaged in 
his attempt to destroy the rats, he died before ex- 
terminating them. Gov. Tiemann made an ex- 
planation that the experiment was made on the 
principle of ‘‘ no cure, no pay,” and that Mr, B. had 
not succeeded. The Board considered that this 
was not a case for an appropriation. 


‘* Is Miss Blimkins at home ?” asked Mr. Sanders 
of the Irish maid who answered his ring at the door. 

“Yes and b’lave she is, Sir.” 

“Ts she engaged?” inquired Mr. Sanders. 

‘* Engaged, is it? faith an’ I can’t say, Sir, but 
she kissed Mr. Vincent last evening as if she had 
never seen the likes of him, and it’s engaged I b'lave 
they are, Sir.” 





In the age preceding that of Queen Elizabeth 
there were few chimneys, even in large towns; 
the smoke found its own way out of the door or 
window. 





The Judge interrupted Curran in the midst of his 
speech, when an ass began to bray under the win- 
dow, by saying, ‘One at a time, Mr. Curran, if 
you please.” Presently the Judge began his charge 
to the jury, and the ass began to bray again, and 
Mr. Curran remarked, “ Does not your Lordship 
hear a remarkable echo in the court ?” 





Dead millionaires at Greenwood 
Lie royally in state ; 
Their tombs have rich appointments, 
Marble sculpture, metal rote; 
But the grave of Pater Patria 
Is desolate and bare, 
Though it nets on exhibition 
A nice income for his heir. 


The groves of England's Windsor 
No woodman's axe invader; 
They stand as when tho Tudor 
Chased deer beneath their shades; 
But the forests of Mount Vernon, 
Guarding Washington's remains, 
Are being rold on speculation, 
To be peddled out in canes, 





Sheridan entered a committee-room late, and not 
a vacant seat waste be found. As he looked around 
the room he said, ‘‘ Will some one move that I may 
take the chair?” . 





‘*Dr. Porson,” said a man to the great Grecian 
scholar, with whom he had been disputing, my 
opinion of you is most contemptible. “‘ Sir,” re- 
turned the Doctor, ‘‘I never knew an opinion of 
yours that was not contemptible.” 





Wher Milton was blind, he married a shrew. 
The Duke of Buckingham called her a rose. “I 
am no judge of colors,” replied Milton; “‘ and it may 
be so, for I feel the thorns daily.” 





Josiah Quincy, Jun., of Boston, in his leeture in 
this city last week, said that Joe Smith was the 
only Yankee that ever undertook to be a prophet. 





T. S. Cummings, the artist, is engaged in writing 
the history of the National Academy of Design. 
Of the twenty-five artists who, in 1825, were the 
founders of this institution, only five are now liv- 
ing. These are Morse, Durand, Ingham, Cum- 
mings, and Ebers. 





One of the prettiest of compliments was paid by 
Sheridan to Miss Payne : 


*Tis true I am ill; but I can not complain, 
For he never knew pleasure who never knew Paine. 





A Sermon was lately announced on the Preva- 
lence of Heathenism in the Fifteenth Street Church, 
It is hoped that it will be unnecessary to repeat 
the discourse. 





Coaches were introduced into England in 1585, 
before which time Queen Elizabeth rode on public 
occasions behind her lord chamberlain on a pillion. 
Queen Victoria would cut a pretty figure if she 
attempted thus to walk in the footsteps of her il- 
lustrious predecessor. 





The Persians have many sentiments in verse 
that Christians might learn with advantage. Fer 
example: 

Forgive thy foes; nor that alone— 
Their evil deeds with good repay; 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 
And kiss the hand upraised to slay. 

So dyes the fragrant sandal bow, 
In meek forgiveness to its doom ; 
And o'er the axe at every blow 
Sheds in abundance rich perfume. 





‘*The New England Psalm Singer, or American 
Chorister,” was made by William Billiam Billings, 
Boston, 1770, and has the following motto: 

O praise the Lord with one consent, 
And in this grand design 

Let Britain and the Colonies 
Unanimously join. 





Charles II., when dining off a loin of beef, 
asked the name of it; and being told it was the 
loin, he said, ‘‘For its excellence I will knight 
it, and henceforth it shall be called Sir-loin.” 





An Irish gentleman at cards, counting the pile, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s a shilling short, who put it 
in?” 





A Cincinnati paper tells a pretty good story ofa 
Frenchman and his jealous spouse at one of the ho- 
tels of that city. The lady indulged herself con- 
tinually, as soon as closeted with her mispronounc- 
ing husband, in hysterical upbraidings for his im- 
aginary delinquencies in ogling the ladies at table, 
and at last things grew so bad that the following 
dénouement transpired. The lady led off, as usual, 
with much emphasis, 

Monsieur, however, had reached the culminat- 
ing point of human endurance, and he retorted in 
a vehement roulade of broken English, interlarded 
with French expletives, until the fair one seized 
his case of razors in an apparently desperate de- 
termination to commit suicide. 

Seizing her arm with one hand, he pulled the 
bell-rope violently with the other, a “summons 
which was speedily answered, for ‘the waiters, 
whose organs of inquisitiveness are usually well 
developed, had been religiously listening outside 
of the door to what was going on within. As soon, 
however, as one entered the chamber, our gallant 
Frenchman relinquished his hold of the lady's arm. 

“Ah, ah! madame,” hissed he between his 
teeth, ‘‘ you shall cut your troat, eh? tres bien, ver 
goot, now you cut your troat so quick as you like. 
Mais I has von leetle witness as you cut him your- 
self. Ah, ah, ma chere, sacre if you want cut your 
troat, cut him right way.” 


As a public speaker it is well known that Hor- 
ace Greeley’s attractions are rather personal than 
oratorical. ‘Is it best to go and hear him?” 
asked a gentleman of his neighbor. ‘‘ Yes, go by 
all means,” was the response ; ‘‘ it is worth a quar- 
ter to see the man, and a dollar to hear him—but 
then Greeley ought to pay you the dollar,” 

A Western jury brought in a verdict of “‘ Death 
by hanging—about a groggery !” 





Tying a mackerel to your coat-tail, and imag- 
ining yourself a whale, is one of the first lessons 
in codfish aristocracy. 
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“« James, now I will hear your lesson,” said a 
schoolmaster to a little urchin, who was not in the 
habit of studying much. 

“Gueth not, Thir; daddy thaith little boys 
thould be theen and not heard.” 





Two travelers having been robbed in a wood, 
and tied to trees some distance from each other, 
one of them in despair exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I’m un- 
done !” 

‘Are you?” said the other; ‘then I wish you 
would come and undo me!” 





Great is the power of silence. Many a man has 
suffered loss by what he has said, but few have 
beea the worse for keeping their lips closed. Si- 
lence often passes for wisdom, and a reputation 
for sense is often worth as much as money to a 
man who has little of either. 





‘‘A great mouse hunt,” says a Bridgeport pa- 
per, ‘recently came off in this vicinity, censist- 
ing of two parties of forty a side, with a large 
number of dogs, which succeeded in killing, during 
a day’s sport, 959 rats, and 31} bushels of mice. 
The captains of the two parties were Joseph Fletch- 
er.and Charles H. Hill; and Mr, Fletcher's party 
won by 65 rats and 4} bushels of mice.” 





‘Well, neighbor! what's the best thing you've 
done to-day ?” 

‘Nothing to speak of: I just bought a barrel 
of flour for a poor woman.” 

‘Just like you; always doing some good turn. 
Who is it you’ve made happy by this barrel of 
flour ? 

‘My poor wife, Sir.” 





The. premises of the Rev. FE. H. Gray, pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Shelburne Falls, Mass., were 
entered on 16th ult., as he humorously acknowl- 
edges, by certain lawless persons, chiefly women, 
who left behind them bread, butter, bank bills, 
and other valuable property, to the value of some 
two or three hundred dollars. A very serious 
matter for a poor minister. He says, he should 
like to see-them try to do it again. 





Huntington, the forger, was asked, when he 
got to Sing Sing, what trade he was acquainted 
with. He said, none; and they put him at cabi- 
net-making. He should have gone to the black- 
sinith shop, of course. 





A sailor was conducting a party of gentlemen 
over one of our vessels of war the other day, and 
when he had them in the lower hold, touching his 
hat, he said, ‘If your honors give me any thing, 
please let not the officers see you doit; it’s against 
the rules.” They took the hint, and the thought- 
ful tar accomplished his purpose. 





The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 





Going to the opera for amusement and sitting 
with a glass in your right hand, the libretto in 
your left; your right eye on the Italian text, the 
left upon the translation; both eyes on the singers 
and both on the beaux, or the ladies, as the case 
may be; clapping your hands while holding your 
hat, glass, book, and bouquet; and you have about 
as much as a smart man can do. 

Sir Henry Haifourd, the eminent London phy- 
tician, says: ‘* Of the great number to whom it 
has been my painful professional duty to have ad- 
ministered in the last days of their lives, I have 
sometimes felt surprised that so few have appeared 
reductant to go to ‘the undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.’” 








Rev. Dr. Bigelow writes that when a hero died 
or was killed in a foreign expedition, the ancients 
reduced his body to ashes and transported them 
home that the manes of the deceased might thus be 
obliged to follow, and the benefit of his tutelage 
he secured to his country. This was the origin of 
the custom of burning the dead. 





A Marysville paper says that there is a hemp- 
merchant in Sutton Street, in that place, who pos- 
sesses ‘‘the singular and beautiful” faculty of 
whistling two parts of a tune at once. This is no- 
thing to some men in this region, who have the 
habit of talking on both sides of a subject at the 
same time. 

A poor son of the Emerald Isle applied for em- 
ployment to an avaricious hunks, who told him he 
employed no Irishmen. ‘ For,’’ said he, ‘‘the last 
I had died on my hands, and I was forced to bury 
him at my own charge.” ‘‘ Ah, your honor,” said 
Pat, brightening up, ‘‘and is that all? Then 
you'll give me the place, for sure I can get a cer- 
tificate that I niver died in the employ of any mas- 
ther I iver served.” 





The question at a country tea-party turning on 
the impropriety of mixing up cake with a pinch 
of snuff in the fingers, a lad remarked that he had 
seen his mother do it and never drop a bit of snuff. 

‘Why, my son,” said the lady, ‘‘ how can you 
lie so?” 

“Well, mother,” he replied, ‘‘maybe you did 
drop just a little.’ 

‘Rough gambling” is defined in the Southwest 
to be ‘cutting tranks off from behind stages, 


and such like.” 





A gentleman with a large six-shooter in his hand 
was asked, ; 

“*Ts that a horse-pistol ?” 

“No, Sir,” he replied ; it’s only a Colt’s.” 





“Reading,” says Lord Bacon, “makes a full 
man.” ‘‘Fashion,"’ says all the world, ‘makes a 
full woman.” 


NEW BOOKS, &c. 


HARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW 
NOVEL. 
Ticxnor & Fretps, Boston, will publish, in a few 
days, in one handsome 12mo volume, price $1 25. 
EARS AGO. By the Author of 
*“ Amyas Leigh" and ‘‘ Hypatia.” Also, 
A NEW EDITION OF “ AMYAS LEIGH.” 
Price $1 25. 
Copies sent by Mail, free of postage, on receipt of pud- 
lication price. 





TO TEACHERS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
VISON & PHINNEY, 321 Broapway, New 
York, invite the attention of Teachers, School Offi- 
cers, and all Friends of Sound Popular Education, to the 
practical and popular School Books embraced in their 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 
A full course of 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
already reaching to nearly One Ilunprep Votumes, and 
rapidly increasing by the addition of sterling books of 
highest character and authorship. 
Ivison & Puinney send their 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
prepaid, containing opinions of eminent teachers, who 
have compared, tested, and preferred these books. Crit- 
ical Reviews. Liberal terms to Teachers desiring to ex- 
amine or adopt them. 





SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
S. BARNES & CO., 51 and 53 Joun 
e Street, New York, Publishers of the National 
Series of Standard School Books, among which are the 
following: 
Davins' System oF MATHEMATICS, in 16 vols, 
Porter's PrincipLes or Cremistry. Price $1 00. 
Grecory's INoRGANIC AND ORGANIC CuEMISTRY. 2 
vols, at $1 60 per vol. 
Proressor Cuvrou'’s (West Point) Treatise ON CaL- 
€ULUS AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, at $1 50 per vol. 
-20FESSOR BARTLETT (West Point) CoLLEGE TREaA- 
TISES ON NATURAL PuiLosopuy. 3 vols. 
GiLLesPiz'8 TREATISE ON ROADS AND RalL-RoaDs. 
$1 50, 





OUR COUNTRY’S YEAR BOOK. 
A Companion and Hand-Book for Professional and 
Business Men. 
HE AMERICAN ALMANAC, anv ReE- 
POSITORY OF USEFUL KNowLepGe, for the Year 
13857. One Volume, 12mo. About 400 pages. Price 
$1 00 in Paper; $1 25 bound. 

The twenty-eighth volume of the American Almanac, 
being the eighth volume of the third series, is now of- 
fered to the public. Unwearied pains has been taken to 
collect full, authentic, and varied information concerning 
the complex affairs of the general and state governments ; 
and a mass of official documents and private correspond- 
ence has been digested relating to the government, 
finances, legislation, public institutions, internal im- 
provements, and resources of the United States, and of 
the several States. It is hoped that the present volume 
will be found equal to its predecessors in fullness and 
accuracy. and that it will sustain the high character of 
the American Almanac as a trustworthy manual for ref- 
erence, and a full repository of useful knowledge. 

It surpasses in comprehensiveness and value any simi- 
lar compend in the world.— National Intelligencer. 

One of the most useful and valuable publications of 
the country and the age.—Pittsbury Journal. 

Every page is worth the price of the work. As a gen- 
eral reference-book it has no equal.—Troy Whig. 

Sent by Mail, = on receipt of advertised price. 

Crossy, Nicuois, & Co., 111 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. 
*," Papers inserting the above three times and send- 
ing us a marked copy shall receive the work. 

OR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. The 
‘** Exhibition Speaker and Gymnastic Book.” Ar- 
ranged expressly for Schools’ and Academies’ Exhibi- 
tions.—Containing Plays, Farces, Tragedies, Tableaux, 
and Single Pieces for Declamation. ‘The Action is all 
described, 80 as to enable Teachers and Young Men to 
put the plays on the rostrum effectively. Send 87 (cighty- 
ceven) cents, and you will get the book free of postage. 
Address D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 


y) 5 O O MORE MEN WANTED as 

AGENTS, to circulate rapid-selling, 
valuable FAMILY WORKS, which attract by their Low 
l’rices, interesting Contents, and Superbly-colored Plates. 
For Circulars, with particulars, apply, if you live East, 
to Hunry Hows, No. 102 Nassau Street, N. Y.; if West, 
to tht same, No. 111 Maine Street, Cincinnati, 


L GRINGO; or, New Mexico and her Peo- 
ple. By W. W. H. Davis, late United States At- 
torney. 12mo, Muslin, $1 26. 

A lively and attractive book, commencing with a 
utaphic account of the journey across the prairies, from 
Yort Independence to Santa Fé. The author then gives 
a brief sketch of the history of New Mexico, and describes 
its customs, manners, religion, administration of law, and 
condition of society. The ground covered is new, there 
being no full recent account of the territory of New Mex- 
ico. The work, therefore, will form a useful addition to 
the authorities on that subject, besides being very,agree- 
able reading. 

Harper & Broruers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 








N. Y. 

*,” Harper & Brothers will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 

BAINBRIDGE & CO., Importers of 

e EncGuiisn and Frencn Staple and Fancy Station- 

ery and Writing Papers, Acents for Erne & Sportis- 

wooves Bibles and Prayer-books in every style of Bind- 

ing. Turkey Mitt Writing and Drawing Papers ; 

Mornrer’s Paper and Envelopes, &c., ARNOLD’, 

SteruHEns, and Guiot's Works. Dowsr's Patent Trac- 

ina CLotu. Smitu's MeTauiic Books and Pocket-books, 

&e., &e. Have on hand the largest and most complete 
stock of Stationery of every description in New York. 
47 Cliff Street, January 15, 1857. 








TARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE. 
NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
is now ready for distribution, and may be obtained gra- 
tuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or 
by letter enclosing Six Cents in postage stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collec- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which 
will be found to comprise a large proportion of the stand- 
ard and most esteemed works in English Literature— 
COMPREHENDING MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES— 
which are offered in most instances at less than one half 
the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is 
believed the present Catalogue will prove especially val- 
uable as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local agent, applications, with remittanee, should be 
addressed direct to the Publishers, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

. : & Broturns, Publishers, Franklin Square, 








ESTERN LAW-BOOK ESTABLISH- 
MENT. H. W. DERBY & CO., No. 50 Weer 
Turrp Street, CINCINNATI, O., 

Publish and keep forsale the most extensive assortment 
to be found in the West of Reports, Elementary Treatises, 
and other LAW BOOKS, which they furnish to the Pro- 
fession and the Trade at Publishers’ prices, Catalogues 





supplied on application. 





W. DERBY & CO., No. 59 West Tuirp 

e Steer, Cuvctnnatt, O., Wholesale Dealers in 

HAKPER & BROTHERS’ and DERBY & JACKSON'S 
Publications. 

*,* The Trade, Colleges, Literary Institutions and So- 
cieties, Public and Private Libraries, Clergymen, and 
Teachers supplied at the most reasonable rates. Cata- 
logues furnished on application. | 

Western Office of HARPER'S MAGAZINE and 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. Canvassing Agents supplied. 





ENGLISH BOOKS. 

ESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER, & CO., 13 
Park Row, New York, have just issued Cata- 
logues of their extensive stock of NEW AND STAND- 
ARD ENGLISH BOOKS, PRESENTATION VOL- 
UMES IN CHOICE BINDINGS, &c. Banos, Brotu- 
er, & Co. undertake the prompt supply from England 
of New Books as Published. Cases received by every 





Steamer. 
Dor. By a StRoLLerR in Evrore. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


A book of travels, as the author says in his Preface, 
as little in the style of the guide-books as possible. Full 
of keen love of the ludicrous—bright, sparkling, and ge- 
nial—showing on every page that the quthor was at 
home in every situation, from the ridiculous flannel 
gown and omnium gatherum of the baths at Loéche to 
the grisettes floor, au sixiéme, in Paris. It is hardly to 
be called a book of travels. It is a collection of notes of 
adventure and thoughts suggested by incidents of foot, 
vettura and diligence journeying on the Coutinent. No 
one who has been in Europe will fail to recognise the 
pictures, and enjoy the love of quiet adventure which 
runs all the way through them; and if there be not some 
side-aching after reading certain of its pages, it will be 
the fault of the reader and not of the writer. 

Harper & Brotuers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 
N. ¥. 





OUR 
Iiuvsrratep FAMILY JOURNALS. 
“Lire ItLostratep” (WEEKLY), AT $2 A YEAR. 

** THe PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,” AT $1 A YEAR. 
“THe WaATER-CURE JOURNAL,” AT $1 A YRAR. 

$3.—For Turre Do.vars, a copy of all three Journals 
will be sent one year; for Two Dotrars, half a year. 
Please address Fow Ler anp WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
** These Journals are among the most valuable period- 
icals published in this country.” 
O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, RAIL- 
ROAD AND INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c., 
&c. Account-books made to order in any style from En- 
glish or American Papers; Mortgage Bonds, Checks, 
Drafts, and Notes, Lithographed or Engraved; Import- 
ers of Thin and Heavy Writing Papers; Printers and 
Dealers in every description of fine and staple Stationery. 
R. C. Root, Antuony, & Co., 16 Pine, corner of Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 


TATIONER’S WAREHOUSE, No. 75 Joun 
STREET, New YorK. 

Ames, Herrick, Barnes, & Ruoaps, Importers and 
Jobbers of Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Sole Agents 
for Kent Mill Writing-papers, consisting of Folio, Post, 
Cap, Letter, Bath, and Note sizes. Also, Brooks’ Circu- 
lar Interest Tables at 6,7, 8, and 10 per cent. ; and 6 and 
10, 6 and 7, 7 and 10, and 8 and 10 per cent. Orders 
promptly executed. 


AMAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrick, No. 68 WALL Street. 

















CASI CAPITAL, $200,000. 





This Company insures Dwet.ine-Hovses, SToREs, 
MERCHANDISE, VESSELS IN PORT AND THEIR CARGOES, 
and other property, at the usual rates. 


DIRECTORS. 
Edward Anthony, G. B. Lamar, 
A. A. Lo William Poole, 


‘ w, 
Chas, M. Connolly, 
John Gould, 

Jas. 8, Shapter, 

Wm. J. Beebe, 

Curtis Noble, 

John Laidlaw, 

John Davol, 

Jeromus J. Johnson, 

Matthew Armstrong, 

John 8. Davenport, 

Geo. W. Read, 

Wm. H. Webb, 

G. Collins, 82 Wall St., 

Benj. F. Wardwell, 

John Brouwer, 

Thos. H. Norris, 

Wn. B. Nichols, 

Geo. Gault, Wn. H. Otis, 

Edward Rowe, Albert O. Parmelee. 
EDWARD ANTHONY, President. 
BRADFORD KNAPP, Vice-President. 

Isaac R. Sr. Jonny, Seeretary. 


RADY’S GALLERY of Amsproryres, Da- 

GUERREOTYPES, and Puorourarus, 359 BRoapway. 

New and valuable Improvements are constantly being 

introduced. The finest Photographs in America on Ex- 
hibition, M. B. Brapy, 


Wm. G. Sterling, 
John W. Harper, 
John 8. Voorhies, 
Williams Howland, 
Samuel Hotaling, 
W. H. Cary, 

I. H. Frothingham, 
Edwin J. Brown, 
Calvin P. Sanger, 
Eff'm. H. Nichols, 
A. 8. Foster, 

8. N. Davis, 
Bradford Knapp, 
Chas. 8. Little, 
Loomis Ballard, 
Edwin Atkins, 

B. F. Breeden, 








SPRING DRY GOODs. 

ONNELL, BROWN, HALL, & CO., In- 

PORTERS AND JOBBERS, 7 and 9 BancLay STREET, 

New York, will commence receiving their Spring Im- 

portations on the 1st of February, which will include a 

general assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings ; 

also, Dress Goods in all their varieties, Irish Linens, 

Hosiery, &c., &c., to which the attention of Cash and 
Short ‘Time Buyers is invited. 


OODLAND CREAM—a PomaprE For 
BEAUTIFYING THE Hair, rendering it soft and 
glossy as silk. For dressing ladies’ hair it has no equal, 
being superior to any French article now in use, and 
sold for half the price. The use of it on gentlemen's 
hair causes it to curl in the most natural manner. The 
price is only Firry Cents. None uine unless signed 
by Ferrier & Co., Proprietors of ‘Balm of Thousand 
Flowers." For sale by all Druggists. 





A PERFUMED BREATH. What lady or 
gentleman would remain under the curse of a dis- 
agreeable breajh, when using the ** The Balm of a Thou- 
sand Flowers” as a dentifrice would not only render it 
sweet, but leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many per- 
sons do not know their breat is bad, and the subject is 
so delicate their friends will never mention it. Pour a 
single drop of the ** Balm" on your tooth-brush, and wash 
the teeth night and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last 
& year. 
A Beautiful Complexion may easily be acquired by 
using the “ Balin of a Thousand Flowers.” It will re- 
move tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, leaving it 
of a soft and roseate hue. Wet a towel, pour on two or 
three drops, and wash the face night and morning. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. The great success of the 
* Balm of Thousand Flowers” has induced unscrupulous 
men not only to get up imitations, pretending to be the 
same as the genuine ‘ Balm,” but actually to use the same 
name. Consumers will be careful to buy none but that 
which has ‘* Ferriper & Co." written on the side of the 
wrapper. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, Franx.iin 
Square, New York, have _ published : 
LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations and Dis- 
coveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds 
of Southwestern Africa. By Caries Jon ANDERSSON. 
‘With numerous I]lustrations, unrating Sporting Ad- 
ventures, a gree of Natural History, Devices for De- 
stroying Animals, &c, 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 











‘ITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF GREEK 
AND LATIN AUTHORs. 

HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

The folowing Volumes are now ready : 

CESAR. Cesar's Commentaries on the Galiic and 
Civil Ware: with the , goer! Books attributed 
to Hirtius; including the Alexandrian, African, and 
Spanish Wars. Literally Translated, with Notes, and a 
very copious Index. Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

DAVIDSON'S VIRGIL. The Works of Virgil, Lit- 
erally Translated into Euglish Prose, with Notes, by 
Davipson. A New Edition, Revised, with additional 
Notes, by THxopore Atois Bucxiey, of Christ Church. 
Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

SMART'S HORACE. The Works of Horace. Trans- 
lated Literally into English Prose, by C. Smart, A.M, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. A New Edition, Re- 
vised, with a copious Selection of Netes, by Tuxovorr 
Atois Bucxiey, B.A., of Christ Church. Portrait. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

WATSON'S SALLUST, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus, A Literal Translation, with copious Nofes and 
general Index. By the Rev. Joun Setuy Watson, M.A., 
Head Master of the Proprietary Grammar Scheol, Stock- 
well. Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 centa. 

EDMOND'S CICERO. Cicero's Three Books of Offi- 
ces; or, Moral Duties: also his Cato Major, an Essay on 
Old Age; Lelius, an Essay on Friendship; Paradoxes; 
Scipio's Dream; and Letter to Quintus on the Duties of 
a Magistrate. Literally Translated, with Notes, design- 
ed to exhibit a comparative View of the Opinions of Cic- 
ero, and those of Modern Moralists and Ethieal Philoso- 
phers. By Cyrus R. Epmonps. Portrait. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 75 cents. 

YONGES'S CICERO'S ORATIONS. The Orations 
contained in the Text-books used in the Schools and 
Colleges of America. Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

TACITUS. The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford 
Translation. Revised. With Notes. Vol. I., The An- 
nals. Vol. II., The History, Germany, Agricola, and 
Dialogue on Orators. Index. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 

51 00. 





WATSON’S XENOPHON. The Anabasis, or Expe- 
dition of Cyrus, and the Memorabilia of Socrates. Lite- 
rally Translated from the Greek of Xenophon. By the 
Rev. J. 8S. Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. With a Geograph- 
ical Commeniary, by W. F. Aryswortn, Esq., I’.S.A., 
F.RG.S., F.G.S. Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

BUCKLEY'S HOMER'S ILIAD. A Literal Trans- 
lation, with Explanatory Notes. Portrait. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 75 cents. 

DALE'S THUCYDIDES. The History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, by Thucydides. A New and Literal 
Version, from the Text of Arnold, Collated with Bekker, 
Géller, and Poppo. By the Rev. Henry Datg, M.A., 
Head Master of the New Proprietary School, Blackheath, 
and late Demy of Magdalene College, Oxford. Portrait. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

CARY'S HERODOTUS. A New and Literal Version, 
from the text of Baehr. With a Geographical and Gen- 
eral Index, Map, and Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 

DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac and Other Public 
Orations of Demosthones. Translated, with Notes, &c., 
by CuargLes Rann Kennepy. 2 vols, Muslin, $1 50. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of Sophocles, in En- 
glish Prose. The Oxford Translation. New Edition, 
revised according to the Text of Dindorf. Porwuit, 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

ZESCHYLUS. By an Oxonian. Revised by T. A. 
BuckLey. With an Appendix (not contained in Bohu's 
Volume), embracing all of Hermann's Emendations, 
translated and explained by Burges. 12mo, Muslin, 75 
cents. 

BUCKLEY'S EURIPIDES. The Tragedies of Eurip- 
ides. Literally Translated or Revised, with Critical or 
Explanatory Notes, by T. A. Bucx.ry, of Christ Church. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslim, $1 50. 

A NEW NOVEL OF DOMESTIC INTEREST. 
| ATHIE BRANDE; a Fireside History of 
a Quiet Life. By Houme Ler, Autho: of * Thorney 
Mail," ** Gilbert Massinger,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, 76 cents. 

Holme Lee has sought to engraft on the quaint, quiet, 
every-day life of an old country place, on the develop- 
ment and struggles of a peculiar character, pictures of a 
more fashionable existence, and scenes of more violent, 
if not deeper passion.—Spectator. 

The story of ‘‘ Kathie Brande” is intended to set forth 
the beauty of self-sacrifice. — Atheneum. 

A story of great interest, and full of beauties. The 
sketches of character are powerful, and the incidents are 
graphic.—Daily News. 

Published by Harrer & Brotners, Franklin Square, 
be 

HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 

Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it the 
best Famity Newspapepr in the World—one whose cheer- 
ful and genial character will render it a welcome visitor 
to every household, while ite constant devotion to the 
principles of right and justice shall win the approbation 
of the wise and the good. Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on Political, Social, and Moral questions; 
to diffuse useful information; and to cultivate the graces 
and amenities of life. 

Harper's WEEKLY will contain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, 
and Literary News of the day. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the age, record the inventions of 
genius, the diseoveries of science, and the ereations of 
art. It will, in a word, aim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the feelings. Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Travel and Adventure, 
Sketches of Character and Social Life, and Essays upon 
Art and Morals. 

The Publishers have made arrangements with the best 
American writers, who will contribute to the various De- 
partments of the paper.: The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilant eye 
upon the issues of the English, French, and German Pe- 
riodical press, the best productions of which will be trans- 
ferred to the paper under their charge. 

Haxgper's WEEKLY is not intended in any way to su- 
— or take the place of Harrgen’s Nsw MonTHLYy 

AGAZINE. Each Periodical will confine itself to its own 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the one 
will appear in the other. 

Hakprr's WEEKLY will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Jilustrated News, each Nuutber com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form az" spon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files. 
At the close of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 


Harprr's WEEKLY will appear every SatuRDay Morn- 
ING, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks . $1 00. 
One Copy for One Year. ° ° 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years . ° a 
Five Copies for One Year . ° ‘ 9 
Twelve Copies for One Year. ° 20 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Cien 
Prices. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yorx. 

*,* Persons living in the Cities of New York or Brook- 
lyn, and wishing ‘* Harper's Weekly" snpplied at their 
houses, will please to send their names and residence te 
the Office of Publication. The Carriers who deliver the 
paper will collect pay for the same. : 

*,* EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS will have 
their Copies regularly forwarded per Mail (U. 8. 
paid), upon payment of thirteen shillings te 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., the Americar ers, 
47 Ludgate Hill, Londen. 
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